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EDITORIAL 


Ove first thought, on entering the thirtieth year of the 

QUARTERLY’S existence, is one of humble thankfulness to God 
for enabling us, throughout the vicissitudes of these years, to 
maintain its witness to the historic Christian faith. For this as 
for every other token of His grace, soli Deo gloria! To that same 
grace of His we commend ourselves anew, confident that, as long 
as the QUARTERLY continues to serve His purpose, so long will His 
hand be upon it for good. To our readers and friends, our con- 
tributors and subscribers, the publishers and editors wish again 
to express sincere gratitude for their loyal support, and send them 
warm greetings for 1958. There is no lack of good material in 
hand for the new year, and for this the thanks of editors and 
readers alike are due to our friends who supply us with contribu- 
tions of such fine quality. They do this without any material 
remuneration, but the knowledge that what they write is being 
increasingly appreciated in many lands is as gratifying to them as 
it is encouraging to those who are responsible for producing the 
QUARTERLY. 


* * * * 


IFTEEN months ago we welcomed the announcement that a new 
periodical for the promotion of evangelical faith and action 
was about to begin publication. Christianity Today has now been 
appearing fortnight by fortnight for over a year, and our high 
hopes have not been disappointed. We gather that some readers 
on this side of the Atlantic have been somewhat put off by un- 
familiar methods of advertising, or by evidence that in the political 
realm American evangelicalism leans very far to the right. But 
even in these matters, as in many others of greater importance, 
Christianity Today serves an educative purpose. It is good to 
know what other evangelical people think, and what they reckon 
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to be the urgent problems in their situation. While liberal theolog- 
ians deplore its reactionary bias, there are others who (to quote 
one correspondent) think that it is “published primarily to compli- 
ment, propitiate, and flatter the liberals and infidels while ridiculing, 
insulting and denouncing those who stand for the Inspiration of 
Scripture and contend for the Faith’’. For our part, we feel that 
(theologically, if not politically) it stands very much where we stand 
ourselves—for the defence and exposition of positive evangelism. 
We particularly like its regular feature, “Review of Current Relig- 
ious Thought’, which is contributed in rotation by Dr. Philip 
Hughes, Professor William Mueller, Professor G. C. Berkouwer and 
Professor John H. Gerstner. A bound edition of the first volume 
lies before us; it will be retained for future reference, for there 
are several things in it which are of more than ephemeral interest. 
Our congratulations and good wishes go to the promoters and 
producers of Christianity Today, and not least to Dr. Carl Henry, 
whose editorial care has meant so much for its successful launching. 


* * * * * 


SYMPOSIUM entitled Tools for Bible Study, recently published 

by the John Knox Press, Richmond, Virginia, contains biblio- 
graphical advice for preachers, teachers and students in several 
fields of biblical and theological study. The various chapters 
originally appeared as articles in the quarterly magazine /nter- 
pretation. In the chapter which deals with “Works on Biblical 
Preaching’’, contributed by Ralph W. Key, reference is made to 
a number of writers who have used the Old Testament prophets 
as models for the Christian preacher. ‘Our day loudly calls for 
this sort of message’, says Dr. Key; “it is waiting for your con- 
tribution”. Then he goes on: “‘To balance the New Testament 
treatment with the Old at this point we call attention to a splendid 
series of six sermons by Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones on What is a 
Christian? (London: The Westminster Record, June, 1947- 
November, 1947). They are based upon a discerning study of 


Romans, Chapter 8, exhibiting the expositor at his best and main- © 


taining the distinctive tradition of the great Westminster Church 
where they were preached.” We were delighted to see this 
appreciation, and gladly give it publicity among our own readers, 
to whom it will give special pleasure. 
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THE BODY OF CHRIST 
by G. J. C. MARCHANT 


: aw years ago THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY published a 

Callaghan Lecture by the Rev. G. J. C. Marchant on “Latimer’s 
Candle”. We are glad to publish a further Callaghan Lecture in 
this issue, on the much-debated concept of the Church as “the 
body of Christ”. Mr. Marchant makes a fresh contribution to the 
debate in this lecture, which he delivered in St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Durham (of which he is Vicar), on February 25, 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Professor H. E. W. Turner. 


I 2 


S a topic around which the discussion of the Church, sacra- 

ments and ministry has been focussed, the Pauline phrase “the 
body of Christ”” has become the subject of a number of books and 
articles during the last fifty years. The well-known commentary 
on Ephesians by Dr. Armitage Robinson both cleared and held 
the field ever since its publication in 1903. But the present dis- 
cussion has produced two different treatments which, together, 
represent a thorough treatment of the textual material. The first 
of these is The Body by J. A. T. Robinson' (No 5 in “Studies in 
Biblical Theology’’); the other, One Body in Christ by Ernest 
Best. The latter approaches the subject on a wider scale, with 
studies in parallel Pauline themes and is more detached in manner. 
It has the advantage also of following out the theme of the body 
in St. Paul’s writings on historical lines, tracing a development 
through the different epistles. Thus in 1 Corinthians, where the 
subject is first mentioned (10: 17) it is in connexion with the unity 
of the Church symbolized in the Holy Communion. This unity 
is developed in Ch. 12 to discern the importance of diversity as 
well within that unity. Best makes the suggestion that this long 
explanation involves the assumption that the Corinthians had not 
had that aspect inculcated before ; he believes that Paul had given 
them the term as an idea but not these implications. Yet in 6: 15 
Paul refers to their bodies as ‘“‘members” of Christ in a way that 
suggests that they must have realized that before he wrote to them 
—presumably from his previous teaching. It seems difficult to 


1 [Nephew of Armitage Robinson.] 
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imagine that they could know the idea of 6: 15 and not of Ch. 12 
—at least in germ. Remembering that St. Paul’s correspondence 
was occasional, particularly in 1 Corinthians, the longer and em- 
phatic application of the idea of the Church as a body could have 
been simply the further repetition, possibly with amplification to 
suit the situation, of what in fact the Corinthians already had been 
taught in essentials. One can hardly think of what the Corinthians 
could have done with the bare term alone. It was surely used 
to mean something which must have been explained. 

The term, which has had a rather obvious meaning so far, 
receives more weight as it is drawn into sacramental connections 
in these early epistles. Thus in 1 Cor. 12: 13 St. Paul refers to 
being “baptized into one body” and in Ch. 10 we saw that he 
refers to the union in the Holy Communion as of ‘“‘one body”, 
while in Ch. 11 there is the further remark in a similar context of 
not discerning the body in the case of an unworthy participant. 
The theme thus expressed receives fuller treatment in the two later 
epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians. The former of these has 
in mind, of course, the Gnostic heresy by which the Colossians 
were being affected, and in consequence the epistle contains a 
doctrinal amplification of the work of Christ as the incarnate Lord 
with reference to the cosmological speculations of the heretics. 
As in this the drift is to display Christ as supreme over every force 
and authority so called ; so, to bring it home in complete relevance 
to the Christian in the Church, the body theme is developed to 
assert Christ as its “head”. The term “head” has a certain O.T. 
background as meaning “leader” as well as “‘source” (fountain- 
head), and Best gives references (p. 124, n. 4) for a certain inter- 
change with the terms “beginning” and leader 
in the LXX ; while the former of these, which became a messianic 
title, was connected with “‘first-born’’ (mpwtdétoKos) which also 
became a messianic title. The first and third of these are asso- 
ciated with the term “head” in Colossians 1: 18. In the use of 
the term St. Paul evidently has both lordship and source of life 
in mind. Thus in 5: 19 it is from the head the body grows as it 
is knit together; yet at the same time with this sense of “‘head”’ 
as source of living growth goes the phrase “not keeping close hold 
of the head” in referring to those who were swayed to adopt the 
practices of the heretics. The thought here has also the suggestion 
of lordship too. Apart from the term “head”, which adds to the 
theme of the body in this epistle, there is also the thought of its 


2 As, e.g., in Rom. 12: 4. 5, the next epistle to refer to it. 
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growth (2: 19), which is mainly conceived as qualitative (‘‘of 
God”), though the numerical extension is also suggested in 1: 6 
by the idea of the gospel bearing fruit and growing. But that idea 
is not drawn into direct relation with the theme of “body”. The 
thought of unity is still there and indeed illustrated by the teaching 
of 1: 24, where Paul rejoices to fill up what is lacking “‘in the 
sufferings of Christ on behalf of his body which is the church”’. 
Both Robinson and Best are agreed that this cannot mean “what 
is lacking in Christ’s sufferings for his church” as though Paul’s 
sufferings make up the lack in some way which would in fact be 
redemptive. Rather he rejoices to bear on behalf of the Colossians 
some part of the sufferings “for Christ’s sake”; or if we follow 
Best’s rendering of the word Tév 6Aiyewv tot ypiotoU as “woes 
of the Messiah”, Paul is glad that his sufferings are in fact ex- 


hausting something of what remains of the Messianic woes before 
the Advent. 


The theme continues in Ephesians where, in Ch. 4 (cf. Col. 
2: 19), Christ is again referred to as “‘head’’ from which the body, 
the church, builds itself up in love by what every part supplies 
so that it grows up into (or unto) the head. Ch. 1: 22 teaches 
that the one who is head over the church is indeed the one who 
is head over all creation. The church is “the fulness (TrAHpwopa) 
of him that filleth all in all” (so A.V., R.V.). Both Best and 
Robinson reject this rendering and its apparent implications, which 
Armitage Robinson accepted, of the church completing Christ, 
and render the phrase “the church which is his body which is 
fulfilled by Him who is being fulfilled in all ways” (i.e., by the 
Father). This is strongly supported by the prayer (3: 19) “that 
ye may be filled with all the fulness of God”, and brings the 
passage into line with those which speak of the Church being filled 
with all the fulness of divine grace and love from Christ as He 
receives it from the Father. Two further passages in the epistle 
must be referred to. Ch. 2: 14-16 speaks about the reconciliation 
in Christ of Jew and Gentile to make “‘one new man” in one body. 
Best would urge here that the “new man” is the Christian, the 
third type or, better perhaps, the one who divides men up anew 
as Christian or non-Christian. But the drift of the passage seems 
to be in the direction of a new corporate unity which would sug- 
gest that the ‘“‘new man’”’ is here a new race of those reconciled in 
the one body which is also (verse 18) the sphere of the Spirit. The 
other passage is Ch. 5: 23-32, which speaks of the Church as the 
bride of Christ and which also is related to the term ‘“‘body”’. St. 
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Paul warns in verse 32 that he is speaking of an important theme 
relating to Christ and to the Church. The passage is probably 
based on the marriage section of an early catechetical code (see 
Selwyn on | Peter, Essay II) in which the subjection of the wife 
to the husband is one of the leading themes. Hence the reflection 
of it in this passage (vv. 21, 22) must be determinative for the 
meaning of “head’’ with reference to Christ and the Church, It 
must mean overlordship rather than source of existence here. 
Consequently, the suggestion of Claude Chavasse (in The Bride 
of Christ) that the theme here is based on the Genesis story of 
Eve’s derivation from Adam and consequently of the church from 
Christ, fails of sufficient proof. The quotation later in the pas- 
sage of Gen. 2: 24 was also, it must be remembered, a saying of 
Christ, who quoied it (Mk. 10: 7 f.) to emphasize the unity of 
marriage, and may indeed have been part of the catechetical 
source as an illustrative passage to the same effect. It is therefore 
a buttress to the argument, not an expression of the theme. The 
passage has other important details. It emphasizes Christ as 
distinct from the Church as well as one with it. Christ goes be- 
yond being parallel to the husband as head—he is Saviour of the 
body (verse 23), Again the comparison drawn between the hus- 
band’s care for his wife as his own body or self and Christ’s care 
for His Church is drawn out in the phrase “for we are members 
of his body”, which is significant when the strict parallel would 
have been “‘we are his body’’. 


II 


This short review of the outstanding passages on the use of the 
term “body of Christ” raises the question of the meaning for Paul 
of the very word “body”’ itself. It is not really an explicit Old 
Testament word, where “flesh” or part of the body is almost 
always used. “Flesh” in the Old Testament has a number of 
meanings but its main meaning is the substance of which men and 
animals are composed and which unites them in a corporate 
wholeness. In St. Paul it has a more specialized sense, which 


Robinson falls just short of when he deals with it; for it signifies 


not only man in his weakness and mortality but in his fallenness. 
Hence the Christian is still in the flesh (Phil. 1: 24); yet in 
another sense he is not (Rom. 8: 9), and certainly he must not 
live according to it. ‘‘Body’’, on the other hand, implies the total 
self which, though spoiled, is capable of sharing in the final goal 
of creation. It can be used interchangeably with ‘‘flesh” on oc- 
casions to mean “‘oneself’’ (and here it is difficult to accept 
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Robinson’s assertion that Paul never uses it to stress individuation; 
if it does not stress it, it accepts it and asserts it), As the Old 
Testament gives little assistance in clarifying the actual roots of 
Paul’s use of the word “‘body”’, others have explored contemporary 
Hellenistic influences. Best gives these a thorough sifting and 
without going any further here we may cite his conclusion that, so 
far as Stoicism is concerned, although there are interesting near 
parallels in Philo, the few references are insufficient for any certain 
influences to be seen. Supposed parallels in Gnostic sources need, 
as always, to be put first in their own period and many are post- 
Pauline. He, of course, deliberately adopted some terms like 
TAtpaya and continually refers to such beliefs in Colossians and 
Ephesians. But the one significant way Paul looks at the term 
“body”’ along lines that can be said to be Hellenistic is in his 
picture of the Church in comparison of parts and the whole (1 Cor. 
12). This Greek attitude of contrasting a body over against its 
organs is mentioned by Robinson though without applying it to 
1 Cor. 12, and is given a full discussion (Appendix C) by Best 
over a wide range of references. Whatever else may be doubtful 
as to the influence of Stoic or Gnostic though on Paul’s terminology 
here, we can hardly ignore this significant Hellenistic way of look- 
ing at the body as one which, as an idea “‘in the air”, must have 
entered into the apostle’s thinking. 


But when we go further than linguistics and seek for Paul’s 
intention in his use of the term, we are faced with a disagreement. 
Robinson speaks for those who would wish to press the use of 
the term in all its “‘crudity” (to use his own phrase). He will 
hardly give it any sense of metaphor, because it would be contrary 
to Paul’s theology. This point we must return to later, but it 
must be said that it is the concept of the body which contributes 
to that theology. Robinson seems to confuse metaphor with 
simile when he says that Paul never says the church is “‘like”’ the 
body (p. 51). But that a certain degree of metaphor is involved 
is clearly seen by the fact of the idea of building being associated 
with it in Eph. 2: 20, 22, and that of the bride in Eph. 5: 25 ff., 
so that Robinson himself has to admit some degree of metaphor 
with these (p. 64). As in the use of metaphor, the important thing 
is the underlying sense or idea which the metaphor is meant 
vividly to express, we may agree with Robinson that ‘whatever 
the linguistic source or sources may have been from which Paul 
brought that most characteristic of all his expressions, 16 c&pa 
ToU xpiotoU, it should be axiomatic that it should be elucidated 
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and interpreted not primarily in terms of these sources but in terms 
of his own Christology’’ (p. 48). We may here refer to one or two 
aspects that seem to be relevant. 

Christ and Adam. In Rom. 5: 12-21 and 1 Cor. 15: 20-23, 
Paul deals with one of his important themes for the understanding 
of what has taken place in Christ. The Romans passage points 
out that as the one transgression of Adam brought condemnation 
to all so the one deed of righteousness in Christ has brought sal- 
vation to many. The results in each case here are through soli- 
darity of relationship with the fountain-head of the race. Personal 
responsibility in the one case or response in the other are not 
matters here in point as the passage deals with the action of God 
in provision in Christ, not the personal application or responsibility. 
Best finds unnecessary difficulties in the passage by ignoring this 
point. In 1 Cor. 15 the simple message is that by the resurrection 
of the new man, the Incarnate One, we Christians too are risen. 
Again it stresses a new solidarity in Christ in replacement and 
transformation of all that solidarity in Adam had meant. 

“In Christ.”’ This is one of the most significant Pauline phrases. 
As Best carefully discusses it, it suggests a sphere of salvation 
with a “local flavour” yet without being synonymous with the 
church. It has too great a relation with personal faith for this, 
although it is not therefore individualistic; rather it has many 
applications to mutual relations between Christians. It is asso- 
ciated with the phrase ‘with Christ”, which is used of the iden- 
tification of the Christian with Christ in His Cross and resurrection, 
particularly in connection with baptism. It is consequently more 
individualistic in its use. The identification with Christ in His 
death and resurrection must mean that the work of the cross, 
effected for all and with all in mind, yet is in fact effective in those 
who by faith recognize and receive that identification in baptism. 
The once-for-all sacrament refers to the once-for-all event of re- 
demption and the phrase “‘with Christ” links the individual in 
thereby. The phrase “in Christ” refers to continuing experience, 


not only of the Christian to Christ but also in his relation with ~ 


others and can be thought as relating to the other sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. It is in that context that Paul goes on to express 
his convictions of the relationship of Christians to Christ in these 
terms as well as of Christ the fountain-head of a new life and 
righteousness, and of members of his body, the body of Christ. 
These terms express this new solidarity with Christ and in Christ 
as the source of a new race through the new man going to the 
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cross and rising again, through whose death and resurrection the 
sinner can die daily to his old life and rise to continual newness 
of life because by faith in Christ he has in baptism entered into 
the identification of himself with Christ on the cross and in His 
risen life; and so can share in the fellowship which is the new 
people of God who gather round the table of Holy Communion 
to realize continually the blessings of His salvation in a common 
life of mutual love. Best stresses rightly Paul’s creative thought 
with the various terms which no doubt were “‘in the air”. We 
have seen that, in response to a specific requirement, he drew out 
what probably he had taught in principle, the mutual relation of 
the members of the body one to another in love. He reminded 
them that the sharing of the common cup and loaf at the table of 
the Lord was a vital expression of the reality of their spiritual 
oneness in Christ. Other requirements elicited other developments 
of the theme consistent with his Christology: that Christ is the 
head and source of His Church’s life, its unity is of Him, its life 
depends on Him. The Church, he can say further, receives in 
full from Him the richness of divine power, grace and love, as He 
receives in full from the Father; and so it can grow in spiritual 
quality with the growing together of each part in love. Indeed it 
grows up into Him who on earth in bodily form revealed the ful- 
ness of essential deity, who in heaven in His glorified body is still 
filled with divine glory ; who is supreme over all creation and yet 
is given to the Church as its Lord and life-giver. This is the main 
theme that Paul is pressing by means of metaphors which he mixes 
in true oriental fashion and with a close relation between symbol 
and reality which is characteristically Biblical and Hebraic. 
Ill 

Both Best and Robinson agree that an important underlying 
factor to all this sense of unity expressed by “‘body of Christ” is 
that attitude to society as a corporate personality which was a 
feature of Old Testament psychology. Best on the one hand takes 
it as basic to the concept and term “‘body” but sees other kindred 
themes entering into and modifying the use. The Church and 
Christ are not then to be thought of as identical but closely related, 
in terms in which Christ is shown as Lord, Saviour, source of life, 
present in and with His Church; while it is derived, subject, 
receptive and responsible for ministering His divine gifts in the 
mutuality of love. But as the realm of the present relation with 
Christ is in the mind, the character, the “‘conversation’’, it is 
therefore going beyond St. Paul’s careful use to take it further. 
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This is a caution shared by others (e.g., W. D. Davies in his review 
of Robinson’s book in JBL, March, 1953). But Robinson would 
refuse this; he will say, ‘‘in the same way as no clear distinction 
can be drawn between the flesh-body of Jesus and the body of 
His resurrection, so too there is no real line between the body of 
His resurrection and the flesh-bodies of those who are risen with 
Him; for they are members of it” (p. 53). Further, “‘it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the materialism and crudity of Paul’s doc- 
trine of the Church as literally now the resurrection body of 
Christ”. The Church is in fact “no other than the glorified body 
of the risen and ascended Christ” (p. 51). It may be noticed that 
to hold this involves the suggestion that the resurrection at the last 
day is less of the individual than that of the whole Church. It is 
as part of the Church which is the resurrection body that the 
individual knows resurrection. Presumably this is an echo of 
Father Thornton’s talking of the resurrection of the church when 
Christ rose from the dead. As Best has pointed out on that, the 
Church cannot be said to have put off an old life, or to die to an 
old nature; this is true only of the individual Christian as the 
phrase “‘with Christ” enforces. But Robinson is involved further 
in holding that “the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens” (2 Cor. 5: 1) is in fact here now—it is the Church, 
though only as first instalment. This last concession must be 
made in view of the next words: “for in this we groan, earnestly 
desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven’’. 
The meaning of the passage for most would seem to be that the 
dissolution of our present body (tabernacle), though we groan in 
it, occasions the worse fear of being ‘‘unclothed”. (The thought 
here of ‘the naked spirit” is not unknown in later Judaism, e.g., 
Ecclesiastes.) Hence we may be comforted by the assured pro- 
vision of a new corporeity in the resurrection. But by Robinson’s 
exegesis we ought not to need comforting, because we have the 
resurrection body in literal fact—though indeed in literal fact we 
also apparently have it not, but only the first instalment. Now 
eschatological thinking is profoundly true. But the first instalment 
of the promised blessings is the presence of the Spirit (cf. v. 5). 
The Church is the community of heaven ; Christians are risen with 
Christ; but our risenness is known in renewal of mind, in new 
character; it is ethical and refers to spiritual-mindedness ; and 
it has a strong individual application through personal faith in 
Christ crucified and risen. This is not yet the knowing of the 
resurrection body which is always to be waited for, longed for, 
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and to which we shall be “changed”. The inner change prepares 
for the outer, it is true. But it is not it. 

Nevertheless, Robinson’s argument here leads him to line up 
with one of the most pervasive and important theological principles 
derived from such exegesis as his and, before him, Armitage 
Robinson’s. This is the theme of the Church as the “extension 
of the Incarnation’’. Robert Nelson in his book The Realm of 
Redemption (p. 95) describes this as a “‘loose’’ phrase which is 
often used without the intention of being so extreme in its implica- 
tions as might be imagined. That depends on the user. It is 
certainly a phrase that has gained currency in very different kinds 
of theological contexts. J. S. Whale uses it with approval 
(Christian Doctrine, p. 140). Bishop Gore expresses it thus 
(Reconstruction of Belief, p. 767): *‘The incarnation is the central 
fact—but that is the mediation of the spiritual, the divine presence 
and grace, through the flesh. The method of the Spirit in the 
Church and the sacraments is thus properly called an extension 
of the principle and fact of the Incarnation”. Chavasse in his 
book The Bride of Christ argues that as Eve is a projection from 
Adam, so the Church is the extension of the incarnation. We 
have noted the insecure exegesis of Eph. 5 in relation to this. 
Mascall, in Christ, the Christian and the Church, states it in com- 
pleteness: ‘Christ has only one body, that which He took from 
His mother the Virgin Mary, but that Body exists under various 
modes. As a natural Body it was seen on earth, hung on the 
Cross, rose in glory on the first Easter Day and was taken into 
heaven in the Ascension ; as a mystical Body it appeared on earth 
on the first Whit-sunday and we know it as the Holy Catholic 
Church ; as a sacramental Body it becomes present on our altars 
at every Eucharist when, by the operation of the Holy Ghost and 
the priestly act of Christ, bread and wine are transformed into and 
made one with the glorified Body which is in heaven.” 

It may be noticeable from these citations that two points are 
basically involved. One which Gore states is that the theme of 
Incarnation is the mediation of the spiritual, the divine presence 
and grace, through the flesh (the material, presumably). The 
other is, as stated by Mascall, that the body which Christ took 
from the Virgin Mary is something that is etherealized and some- 
how re-embodied in a number of different guises. By the resur- 
rection and ascension, it apparently takes the attributes of the 
divine in omnipresence. This is, of course, a Lutheran doctrine 
in which it is alleged that the attributes of the divine and the 
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human in Christ intercommunicate so that what is true of the one 
is also true of the other. An adequate discussion of this in the 
field of Christology would take us too far afield at the present but 
this much may be said. The whole trend is towards a docetism 
in which incarnation is subtly changed in the direction of Christo- 
phany; it must come to terms with the blunt statement of the 
Athanasian Creed: ‘‘not by the conversion of the Godhead into 
flesh”. Mascall tries to cover himself by asserting a glorified Body 
in heaven, a sacramental body on the altars, a mystical body in 
the church, a natural body on earth once; but, by referring to it 
as one body under different modes and in different places, he has 
broken down the essential difference between Christ, who took 
our nature, not just a body, upon Him, and the Christian, in whom 
dwells the Spirit and the grace and power of God. The result is 
either a divinization of the Church (which is what Robinson comes 
very near saying) or, to quote P. T. Forsyth (Church and Sacra- 
ments, p. 77, quoted by Nelson, p. 98), “‘the Catholic form of the 
engaging fallacy of liberalism’’—the fallacy that Christ is simply 


“**God-in-man’ for all men’. It will be noted that Gore’s way: 


of putting it sounds just like that. As a doctrine that came to the 
fore in the latter half of last century, it probably owed not a little 
of its popularity and development among the liberal Anglo- 
Catholic school to the idealist philosophy which William Temple 


adapted along widely sacramentalist lines in Nature, Man and 


God and which underpinned so much of Anglican thinking at the 
time. What Temple says of God as creator—‘If He had no 
creatures to redeem or if He had not redeemed them, He would 
not be what He is” (N.M.G., p. 494), or again, the creation is “the 
means whereby He is eternally that which eternally He is”— 
sounds very similar to what Armitage Robinson can say of the 
Church as that which “fills out Christ’. Temple could allow 
himself a contradiction elsewhere to these statements, but the 
theology that continued this theme failed to see the phrase ‘the 


body of Christ” as one which expressed unity and yet not an 


ontological and essential identity. 

Probably the continuing reason for the appeal of this concept 
is its suggestion that, as a “body’’, the Church, sacraments and 
ministry extend the work of Christ in the world. Almost every 
time the theme is referred to by writers of all shades of opinion, it 
is with this practical and pastoral outcome in mind. Quick, in 
his book on The Christian Sacraments, can go on to suggest that 


in the Church, “which is the extension and fulfilment of that life 
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through a human society”, not only the aspect of incarnation 
(spiritual presence, presumably), but even atonement is implied. 
The Church is not only redeemed but redemptrix. Here Best’s 
study delivers a fatal blow. The New Testament discusses the 
Church as the body, not as an instrument in which Christ dwells 
like a spirit or soul or personality in a body, but as a metaphor of 
unity and mutuality. The look is inward not outward. It is a 
theme of internal structure, not of work in the world; of the 
relation of Christians to Christ, not of their activities in the world 
as being His. The New Testament, in fact, rather suggests that 
the Church as active in the world is not an extension of the in- 
carnation but of the Messianic ministry. But even in that, it has 
to remember that its situation is always that of redeemed sinners 
who live in the contradictory situation of being “‘in Christ’ and 
yet “‘in the flesh’’ But as regards the body of Christ, so many 
of these writers—including our two whose work is the basis of 
this lecture—fail to follow Paul to his final goal in his description 
of the union with Christ and His people. They point out that 
the Christian dies and rises with Christ in spiritual and ethical 
experience. But the Epistle to the Ephesians goes further. The 
passage in chapter 2 which takes up the well-known theme also 
goes on to say: “and made us to sit with Him in the heavenlies, 
in Christ Jesus”. This, like so much else in our discussion, speaks 
of what Armitage Robinson would call ‘‘a realm of ideas’. But 
it corrects that field of ideas that thinks of the Church as extending 
earthwards the body of Christ incarnate and glorified, by remind- 
ing us that not only is the Head of the Church in heaven but it 
is there that the Church must recognize her life to be. We must 
also “‘in heart and mind thither ascend and with Him continually 
dwell” (Collect for Ascension Day), which has its sacramental side 
expressed in the words of Cranmer: “The true worshippers of 
Christ worship Him in spirit, sitting in His high glory and majesty, 
and pluck Him not down from thence . . . but ‘spiritually in heart 
ascend up’, as St. Chrysostom saith, and feed upon him where he 
sitteth in his high throne of glory with his Father” (see R. R. 
Osborn, Holy Communion in the Church of England, p. 92). As 
“the body of Christ” is a phrase that with others speaks of the 
close unity of the Church with its Lord, so it links up with the 
glory of the Lord in heaven and its own ideal position there with 
Him. Hence comes the theme of the church as a heavenly city, 
the new Jerusalem which St. Paul refers to in Philippians and 
Galatians, and which finally the Apocalypse combines in its later 
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chapters with the other picture of the temple. The unity there- 
fore of the Christian with and in Christ, right up to His ascended 
glory, suggests not only the character-theme of heavenly minded- 
ness, but also associates with it the important themes involved in 
the New Testament doctrine of salvation—access to the Father, 
boldness and confidence through faith. And it is this implication 
of Paul’s doctrine of identity right to the throne which suggests 
another underlying concept which, with all due regard to that of 
corporate pear may be said to be more vital to St. Paul’s 
thinking. 


IV 

The really integrating factor in the Old Testament conscious- 
ness of unity as the people of God is not simply a social con- 
sciousness expressed as corporate personality or racial solidarity, 
but the dominant consciousness of covenant. It linked each 
generation with the patriarchs, the promises (cf. Ps. 105; Rom. 
9: 4, 5), the Mosaic foundation of the nation, which the whole 
cultus repaired and preserved. It came from God and by His 
initiative and faithfulness, and involved the privileges of drawing 
nigh to Him, of knowing Him in obedience to His laws, of enjoy- 
ing His protection and provision. The failures of the race only 
underlined the need for a closer identification of the true Israel 
with its God in a new covenant which would effect a reality of 
experience by a new heart and spirit whereby God would be loved, 
obeyed, served from the very centre of man’s being. For St. Paul 
and the other New Testament writers, this hope, expressed par- 
ticularly in the prophets and psalms, was also aimed at by the 
cultus, however ineffectively. They saw it brought to actual reality 
in the cross and resurrection of Christ and in the coming of the 
Spirit at Pentecost, which was verified in their own experience. 
It involved reconciliation and the putting away of sin first of all, 
so that sinners could become sons of God in Christ. It is note- 
worthy that we have two passages in which ‘“‘the body of Christ” 
is used in contexts of reconciliation through sacrifice (Rom. 7: 4; 
Col. 1: 21, 22). In the second passage the phrase “in the body 
of His flesh” must mean more than “earthly existence”, as Best 
would hold (p. 217 n. 1); it rather emphasizes the real identifica- 
tion of Christ with fallen humanity. It echoes the thought of*2 
Cor. 5: 21 where “reconciled to God” is followed by “‘made sin 
for us’. The unusual thing about these two passages is the asso- 
ciation of sacrifice with “body” rather than “blood”. But the 
use of blood in sacrificial themes is with a view to propitiation, 
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justification, redemption, nearness, peacemaking—all having the 
implications of the Old Testament sacrifices or the Day of Atone- 
ment or the Passover behind them and the significance of the use 
of the blood therein. It speaks of purgative, propitiatory aspects 
of covenant sacrifices. But the verb rightly rendered “reconcile” 
(xataAAdooev and its cognates) is always in direct relation to 
the person of Christ or, as here, to His body. This then probably 
suggests the other part of the sacrificial action—the burning of the 
body (flesh) on the altar. This is supported by Eph. 5: 2, where 
Christ’s sacrifice is spoken of as “‘a sweet-smelling savour’’—the 
phrase which refers to the meaning of the smoke going up from 
the burning flesh of the sacrifice. (Cf. also Heb. 10: 10; 1 Pet. 
2: 24.) The shed blood therefore is referred to when the sacri- 
fice of Christ is explained as His life laid down in violent death on 
behalf of sinners with whom the Saviour identified Himself in 
order to make atonement and to put them right with God by 
purging away sin. But the reference to the body takes the act of 
reconciliation through to sacrificial completeness in which the per- 
fect covenant position of sonship is completely established by the 
offering that has come right into the Father’s presence in reality 
and thereby brings the sons into the presence too (cf. Col. 1: 22). 
They are now, through it, nigh to God and one with Him. St. 
Paul saw the Holy Communion as expressing this. As Jeremias 
has pointed out (The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, p. 144), the 
reference of Jesus to His body and blood points to Himself as 
sacrificial victim. He significantly does not say “flesh and blood”, 
which could simply mean “mortal man’”’, but “‘body and blood” — 
the terms of covenant offering. W. D. Davies has shown (Paul 
and Rabbinic Judaism, pp. 251 f.) that Paul seeks to emphasize 
this even more by referring to words, either originally given or 
what he would see implicit in those given, that emphasize the rite 
as a new passover for the new covenant. But many see the mean- 
ing of the Holy Communion as leading Paul to a good deal of his 
teaching on the church as the “‘body of Christ’’. For in it he sees 
the new people of God as the covenant community, one with God 
through Christ and one with each other. But the Hebrew idea of 
the people of God was that of a physical, bodily unity as a race 
descended from Abraham, which gave them a sense of oneness 
not only as living but also with the ancestors. But the people was 
also the spouse of God. The covenant ideally related them to 
Him not only as Baali (“my lord”) but in the intimate sense of 
Ishi (“my husband’’), as in Hos. 2: 16. The Hebrew concept 
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of the historical existence of the race is not simply as an outcome 
of past events; rather those events are vividly contemporaneous 
(Deut. 5: 3; 10: 15). The race at each stage manifests the living 
God and His faithfulness, love and power by its existence; He 
was touched in them at His most sensitive spot (Deut. 32: 10; 
cf. Zech. 2: 8). At a time when this basic conviction seemed 
denied, it was reaffirmed in Isa. 40-66 on a level of identification 
of God with His people (cf. Isa. 63: 9, “In all their afflictions He 
was afflicted’), which had had anticipations at other times, but 
not quite to this degree. Nevertheless it is a natural development 
of the repeated description of God as “The Holy One (or ‘the 
Lord’) in the midst of thee” (Israel) which is used always with the 
sense of blessing as a result. In the covenant, therefore, we see 
united the terms of relationship with God both as Head over His 
people and yet as one with them in covenant love. It means also 
their own unity as a physical whole in which the generations all 
are one. As therefore St. Paul faced the work and experience of 
Christ, these were the operative concepts that interpreted it all. 
The work of the cross was in terms of covenant offering ; its result 
was a real access and joyful condition of living in the presence of 
the Father; to be brought nigh ‘in Christ’ echoed the drawing 
nigh “‘in” the sacrificial victim, But with the day of Atonement 
ritual in mind, Paul thought of Christ’s work not only involving 
the sinner as something done on his behalf, but also the sinner as 
identified with the offering. The great Pauline phrases ‘in Christ” 
and “‘with Christ’’ have covenantal undertones, both as regards 
their sacrificial connections and also, as a result, their communal 
associations. His richly stored understanding went on to see be- 
lievers as given a new solidarity in a new Adam, and also as true 
sons of Abraham. They enter into a union with Christ and each 
other that takes up the covenantal terms we have already referred 
to, and sees them enriched in the experience of Christ through the 
Spirit. In the Holy Spirit they are one with Him and He with 
them. He “‘dwells in their hearts’’ by faith—the Holy One in the 
midst indeed! And the sacraments of baptism and Holy Com- 
munion realize this vital unity both with His once-for-all sacrifice 
and with His living presence in the midst and united with His 
people. 

But these are concepts that are particularly effective for those 
used to covenantal concepts. Paul was writing to a mixed com- 
munity of Christians in Gentile countries with other ways of 
thinking about existence. As he wrote to them in Corinthians, 
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Romans, Colossians and the Ephesian circular, he needed some 
vivid picture to bring alive to them the varied aspects of the 
covenantal relationship. The term “‘body’’ was there to hand ; 
not only was it “‘in the air’’ but in fact it linked up with the thought 
of the offering of Christ’s body on the cross, the event with which 
in baptism each Christian had been taught to identify himself by 
faith. In the Holy Communion it could easily arise as a theme 
linked with the words of institution in which the new covenant 
finds explicit expression in the Pauline tradition, and it simply 
remained to apply the word as a term for the Church. In this 
Paul carefully explained what he meant, by developing it along 
Hellenistic ways of regarding the body as a whole compared with 
its parts; he amplifies it by other metaphors of “‘bride’’, city, 
building, temple, all of which had Old Testament backgrounds, 
but all of which were capable of use in a partly Gentile audience. 
It was capable of having other important aspects raised and em- 
phasized such as “head” and “fulness’’. In fact this use of “body” 
was far more used for the Church than for the sacrificial body, 
possibly to prevent the confusion that has not been escaped by 
later theologians. Apart from the early reference in Romans, the 
other passage in Colossians emphasizes a difference between the 
body of the cross and the body which is the Church. The sacri- 
ficial body was indeed the physical part of Christ and the Christian 
is identified with it by faith, not ontologically The “body of 
Christ” in the sense of the Church is a metaphor expressing 
spiritual experience which is real, unity with Christ and His people 
which is actual, but not in the actuality of His body glorified with 
theirs of the flesh, but in the participation and fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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WALTER MARSHALL AND 
“THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF 
SANCTIFICATION ” 

by A. SKEVINGTON WOOD 


7 THEN | was first led by the mercy of God to value the 
Gospel of Christ”, said the late S. P. Tregelles, “and to seek 
instruction in revealed truth, as that in which | had an interest, it 
was my lot, in the good providence of God, to be placed in close 
association with a teacher who, besides the Scriptures, pretty much 
confined my attention to three books—Calvin’s ‘Institutes’, Pearson 
‘On the Creed’, and Marshall's ‘Gospel Mystery of Sanctification’. 
This guidance as to theological reading has been a conscious benefit 
to me ever since. To all | would recommend Calvin, Pearson, and 
Marshall.” A writer who was put by such an acute thinker and 
steadfast Calvinist as Tregelles alongside Calvin and Pearson was 
certainly no ordinary man. In July, 1955, we published a review 
of the recently reprinted “Gospel Mystery of Sanctification” from 
the pen of Mr. O. Raymond Johnston. We now publish a paper 
on Walter Marshall himself, which Dr, Skevington Wood (no 
stranger to the pages of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY) read 
at Cambridge on December 12, 1956, to a Church History Group 
convened by the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research. 


. is but one book in the language admitted by all to be the 
standard one on sanctification”, affirmed Andrew Murray. 
“It is the work of Rev. Walter Marshall, published in 1692, The 
Gospel Mystery of Sanctification. It has at all times received the 
highest praise from men of eminence both as theologians and as 
saints.”* Murray then expressed his regret that this classic was 
not better known amongst the members of the Christian Church. 
He sought to publicize and popularize Marshall’s work by present- 
ing an abridged version. If Andrew Murray had cause to com- 
plain that his generation was unfamiliar with Walter Marshall and 
his masterpiece, it is not surprising that today this Puritan coun- 
sellor has almost disappeared into the mists of oblivion. Happily, 
a new edition of The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification published 
in 1954, with a brief introduction by Percy O. Ruoff, has gone 
some way towards restoring the lost prestige of this treatise. 
The purpose of this article, however, is not to attempt an assess- 
ment of the book but to give some account of its author and indi- 
cate the extent of his subsequent influence. There is no extant 
biography of Walter Marshall and the notices of his life prefixed 
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to the various editions of his work are meagre in detail and often 
inaccurate at that.? A short sketch accompanied the original ap- 
pearance of The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification in 1692 over the 
unidentified initials of N.N. There is a corroboratory note by 
Thomas Woodcock, sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Proctor of that University, who was ejected from the incum- 
bency of St. Andrew Undershaft, London, in 1662. Woodcock 
was acquainted with Marshall for many years and gladly testified 
to the authenticity of the foregoing eulogium. To this primary 
survey we may seek to add items here and there from other sources 
which will help to fill out the somewhat shadowy figure of Walter 
Marshall. 

He was born at Bishop’s Wearmouth, in the county of Durham, 
on June 15, 1628.4 The Taylor edition of his work says that “of 
his parents nothing is known’’,® but we learn from the notice of 
his brother, John, in Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses that the father 
was Walter Marshall, a cleric in holy orders.* The local parish 
registers confirm that he held the cure of Bishop Wearmouth from 
1619 until 1629. From 1631 onwards he was Vicar of Hurstbourne 
Priors and later Rector of Morestead—both in Hampshire and in 
the diocese of Winchester.* The childhood of Walter Marshall 
fils is concealed from view until at the age of eleven he emerges 
as a scholar of Winchester College, to which he was elected on 
August 30, 1639.8 This information ties in with the movements 
of the father. From Winchester he proceeded to New College, 
Oxford, where he gained a Fellowship which he held from 1648 
to 1657.° He graduated B.A. on April 28, 1652. He resigned his 
Fellowship to take up another at Winchester College, on December 
15, 1657.2° 

On May 10, 1654, he was approved to the living of Fawley, 
near Winchester, under the newly-formed Committee of Triers.™ 
According to Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, a Mr. Tull was 
ejected from the rectory of Fawley during the Civil War and a 
number of Puritan “‘intruders’’ were awarded certificates of appro- 
bation before Marshall’s appointment.’? We know from Baxter’s 
Autobiography that an Association had been established in Hamp- 
shire and we find Marshall named as an assistant to the Com- 
mission.** 

His residence at Fawley was comparatively brief, for on Novem- 
ber 28, 1656 he was admitted to the vicarage of Hursley, also in 
Hampshire, four miles from Winchester to the south west.** In 
March of the following year Jonathan Hoskins was approved to 
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Fawley.*® John Hardy had been ejected from Hursley in 1645** 
and several ministers had held the cure, including Robert Webb, 
under whom the sale of Dean and Chapter lands was recorded in 
1649.'7 Whether he was Marshall’s immediate predecessor is not 
clear. Entries in the parish registers indicate that during his resi- 
dence at Hursley Marshall married and became the father of two 
children. The births are recorded as follows: ‘Rebeka the 
daughter of Mr. Walter Marshall, minister of Hursley, by Mrs. 
Rebeka Marshall his wife, was borne the Fifteenth day of Julie 
Anno D6ni-One Thousand Six Hundred Fiftie Nyne”. “Anne, 
the daughter of the sayd Mr. Walter Marshall, by his sayd wife, 
was borne on the Nineth day of April A° Doni One Thousand Six 
Hundred Sixty 

All that can be gleaned about his ministry at Hursley is that 
“the is said to have lived very retired, but to have been esteemed 
a diligent and zealous pastor’’..*° At the Restoration Marshall’s 
position was immediately jeopardized. As a Presbyterian he could 
not long endure the return to episcopacy. He was formally pre- 
sented to his cure in 1661, according to the Episcopal Registers of 
Winchester, but his patron was Richard Major, father of Richard 
Cromwell’s wife, Dorothy, a man who—so we learn from Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letters—‘‘did not like sectaries”.*° It is not therefore 
a matter of surprise that the association between him and Marshall 
was soon dissolved and that the latter was presented at the autumn 
Assizes of 1662 for refusing to use the Book of Common Prayer.** 
So, in the quaint language of N.N. in the first edition of The 
Gospel Mystery of Sanctification, ““he was put under the Bartholo- 
mew Bushel, with near two thousand more lights (a sin not yet 
repented of), whose illuminations made the land a Goshen’’.** He 
was ejected from Hursley and his successor, Robert Maunder, was 
duly instituted on September 6, 1662.*° No doubt he rather rue- 
fully recalled the original promise of Charles II in the Declaration 
of Breda, the Great Charter of the restored monarchy: ‘‘We do 
declare a liberty to tender consciences, and that no man shall be 
disquieted, or called in question, for differences of opinion in mat- 
ters of religion which do not disturb the peace of the kingdom, 
and that we shall be ready to consent to such an act of Parliament 
as, upon mature deliberation, shall be offered to us, for the full 
granting that indulgence.’’** 

Marshall’s movements immediately after his ejection cannot be 
traced with any great certainty. It is said that he lived for a time 
with Thomas Woodcock, who was noted for his hospitality to 
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WALTER MARSHALL 21 
non-conforming ministers.** At no great interval from his re- 
moval from the vicarage of Hursley he was called to assume the 
pastoral care of a Presbyterian congregation at Gosport, “‘where 
he shined, though he had not the public oil”.** The meeting-place 
was down an obscure alley off Lower South Street and could not 
have housed more than a handful.*? Here Marshall ministered to 
a faithful people until the day of his death. His preaching was 
both acceptable and edifying and served to consolidate the witness 
of dissent in the town, as Bogue and Bennett testify.** For a time 
Marshall may have remained in Hursley: he was living there as 
late as November, 1667.2° On August 10, 1672, his house at 
Southwick was licensed for preaching and we may presume that 
his ministry at Gosport was conducted from there.*° We also 
discover him preaching in Winchester, Alton and Winton and even 
as far afield as Taunton, West Monkton, Crewkerne and Stoke St. 
Mary (all in Somerset). It is to the Winchester Episcopal Regis- 
ters that we are indebted for these references.*! The Bishop was 
George Morley, who was translated from Worcester in 1662. He 
was devoted to the house of Stuart, having attended Charles I in 
his last imprisonment in the Isle of Wight and attached himself to 
the pseudo-court of Charles II in Paris. He was correspondingly 
unsympathetic to all anti-Royalists and anti-Episcopalians and this 
animus is reflected in his returns. Ejected ministers are variously 
described as “‘pestilent fellows’’, ‘“‘seditious persons” and “‘vaga- 
bonds”, so that, by comparison, Marshall is let off lightly when 
dismissed as ‘“‘ a violent Nonconformist”’.*? 

It was evidently whilst ministering at Gosport and itinerating 
amongst the dissenting congregations in the neighbourhood that 
Walter Marshall was brought to an experience of full salvation.** 
His preaching had an increasing efficacy not only upon his hearers, 
but also upon his own heart. He was awakened to a sense of 
spiritual need and led to find its satisfaction in the sanctifying 
work of grace. The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification was spun 
out of his own experience. For a number of years he had been 
increasingly distressed about the state of his soul. He had dili- 
gently sought peace of conscience by many mortifying methods, 
but without avail. He refers in his book to the painful and fruit- 
less struggles after peace and holiness in which he had engaged. 
Out of the abundance of the heart his mouth spoke and his pen 
wrote. “The doctrine of salvation by sincere obedience, that was 
invented against Antinomianism, may well be ranked among the 
worst Antinomian errors. For my part I hate it with a perfect 
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hatred, and account it mine enemy, as I have found it to be. And 
I have found by some good experience the truth of the lesson 
taught by the apostle, that the way to be freed from the mastery 
and dominion of sin, is ‘not be under the law, but under grace’ 
(Rom. 6: 14).”’** 


Marshall consulted the spiritual guides of his time and party. 
He confided in Richard Baxter, whose writings he had often read 
and deeply pondered. Baxter replied that he had misunderstood 
the spirit of his works and took them too legally. He afterwards 
consulted Thomas Goodwin and opened his heart even more fully. 
He specified certain sins which weighed upon his conscience. When 
he had finished, Goodwin told him in reply that “the had forgotten 
to mention the greatest sin of all, the sin of unbelief, in not be- 
lieving on the Lord Jesus Christ for the remission of his sins, and 
for the sanctifying of his nature”. That word spoken in due season 
proved the turning point in Marshall’s spiritual pilgrimage. It 
was owned by God and brought home with power to the seeker’s 
heart. He saw the mistake of his earlier years: that he had all 
unconsciously been striving to establish his own righteousness and 
had not submitted himself to the righteousness of God. But now 
he was delivered from bondage to fear and led into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. Henceforward “he set himself to 
studying and preaching Christ, and attained to eminent holiness, 
great peace of conscience, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

When he died in Gosport in 1680, he told those who stood 
around his bed: “I die in the full persuasion of the truth, and 
in the comfort of that doctrine I have preached unto you.” Then, 
after a pause, he uttered his last words in the language of Scrip- 
tures: “‘The wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.”** His funeral sermon was 
preached by his friend Samuel Tomlyns, formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who, like Marshall, suffered under the Act of 
Uniformity, being ejected from the rectory of Crawley in Hamp- 
shire. We gather from Calamy that “the afterwards preached 
privately as he had opportunity till he was called to a congregation 
at Winchester’’.*7 This was the Presbyterian conventicle alluded 
to in the Tenison MSS. “‘at the house of one Jones” in the parish 
of St. Michael in Soke. The two “Heads and Teachers”’ are named 
as Tomlyns and Marshall. It was Tomlyns who in 1672 came up 
to London and was instrumental in securing licenses for a number 
of preaching places, no doubt under the second Conventicle Act 
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of 1670. He nevertheless continued to suffer and pay fines for his 
unfaltering nonconformity. 
Fortunately, this discourse (from 2 Corinthians 5: 1) has been 


ve preserved in print, but, less fortunately for our present purpose, 
it carries no reference to the life and character of Walter Marshall. 
ty. It is dedicated to Lady Anne Constantine and Mrs. Mary Fiennes, 
ad with an epistle to the inhabitants of Gosport. In this latter occurs 
od the solitary paragraph which conveys any information at all con- 
rds cerning Marshall himself. It reads: “Christian friends, it hath 
ily. seemed good to the sovereign Lord of heaven and earth to make 
en a breach upon you, by snatching away from you a faithful and 
ten laborious servant of Christ, who fed you witk his doctrine, and 
be- edified you by his example; he wooed you for Christ in his 
ind § preaching, and allured you to Christ by his walking. Though the 
son @ seedsman be dead, yet the doctrine he preached is incorruptible 
It § seed, the word of God, which lives and abides for ever; and 
2r’s though his service among you by vocal preaching is past, yet your 
all § account for your profiting by, and growth under, his ministry is 
and § to come.”** The preface is dated August 23, 1680, and the same 
ow @ year appears on the title page. This evidence rules out as in- 
ous § correct this year 1690 assigned by some writers as the date of 
f to @ Marshall’s death.** His successor at Gosport was John Searle and 
ess, § the cause remained under Presbyterian discipline until 1732, when 
it turned Independent during the ministry of John Hurrion. It 
ood was to this charge that David Bogue, the co-founder of the London 
and § Missionary Society, was appointed in 1777.*° 
1en, In the preface to the first edition of The Gospel Mystery of 
rip- | Sanctification the elusive N.N. speaks of Marshall's translation by 
rnal § death, “Elijah-like, dropping these sheets as his mantle for suc- 
was @ ceeding Elishas to go forth with, for the conversion of sinners, and 
Col- comfort of drooping souls”.*? Some of the “succeeding Elishas” 
a who benefited by his book and paid their tribute to its usefulness 
a are known to us and a rehearsal of their names will indicate the 
Pine continuing influence of this classic of holiness, A recommenda- 
.... § tory preface was prefixed to the Edinburgh edition of 1733. It 
tion B was signed by the founder of the Scottish Secession Church, 
ded 9 Ebenezer Erskine, and his brother Ralph, together with such other 
rish F ininisters of the Kirk and the Associate Presbytery as Alexander 
med § Hamilton, James Wardlaw, James Ogilvie and James Gibb. They 
. Mie welcomed the first publication of Marshall’s work in Scotland and 


warmly commended it to others. “‘As we have perused the book 
ourselves with great edification and pleasure, so we know it hath 
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had the high approbation and testimony of many eminent for grace 
and holiness: and judge the publication of it at this time of day 
seasonable among us, for promoting practical religion and god- 
liness, and for giving a just view of the vast odds there is betwixt 
heathenish morality, adorned with the finest flourishes of human 
rhetoric, and true gospel holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord.’’*? 

The testimony of these notable leaders of the Secession in Scot- 
land is corroborated by a quotation which they insert from Robert 
Trail’s pamphlet A Vindication of the Protestant Doctrine con- 
cerning Justification, and of its Preachers and Professors, from the 
Unjust Charge of Antinomianism. It occurs in a postscript. “I 
think that Dr. Owen’s excellent book of Justification, and Mr. 
Marshall’s book of the Mystery of Sanctification by faith in Jesus 
Christ, are such vindications and confirmations of the Protestant 
doctrine, against which I fear no effectual opposition. Mr. Marshall 
was a holy and retired person, and is only known to most of us by 
his book lately published. The book is a deep, practical, well- 
jointed discourse, and requires a more than ordinary attention in 
reading of it with profit. And, if it be singly used, I look upon 
it as one of the most useful books the world hath seen for many 
years. Its excellence is, that it leads the serious reader directly 
to Jesus Christ, and cuts the sinews and overturns the foundation 
of the new divinity by the same argument of gospel holiness, by 
which many attempt to overturn the old. And as it hath already 
had the seal of high approbation by many judicious ministers and 
Christians that have read it, so I fear not but it will stand firm as 
a rock against all opposition, and will prove good seed, and food, 
and light to many hereafter.’”** The judgment of this eminent 
Presbyterian divine, who at the time when The Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification was published was ministering to a Scottish con- 
gregation in London, is not lightly to be set aside. 

In the 1744 Edinburgh edition a further recommendation is 
appended over the signature of Adam Gib, who had joined the 
Associate Presbytery in 1735 and in whose house the Anti-Burgher 
Synod was constituted in 1747. Having spoken of the legal and 
evangelical schemes of holiness respectively, he goes on: ‘The 
correction which one of these sorts, and the instruction in right 
eousness which both of them need, may be peculiarly gained from 
this book: and for these purposes, they [i.e., the adherents of 
both schemes] are earnestly entreated to peruse it completely, and 
in the same order wherein written: so that the one sort may not, 
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from looking first into the latter part thereof, throw it aside as 
Arminian ; nor the other sort from looking only into the former 
part, throw it aside as legal. In fine,” Gib concludes, “whereas 
I have scarcely ever been acquainted with any practical com- 
posure, of human product, so evangelical, in a thread more con- 
nect, and a method more exact than this; I equally despair, that 
any shall reap true benefit in a partial and confused reading; and 
hope that excellent fruit shall, through the Divine blessing, re- 
dound therefrom, unto such as may do it otherwise.’’** 

One of those who most cordially expressed his indebtedness to 
Walter Marshall was James Hervey, the Evangelical Rector of 
Weston Favell from 1752 until his death in 1758. Hervey was the 
first literary popularizer of the eighteenth-century revival and his 
best known work, Theron and Aspasio, appeared in 1755. In the 
third volume he pays his meed of praise to Marshall. “It is with 
great pleasure, and without any diffidence, that I refer my readers 
to Mr. Marshall’s treatise on Sanctification. Which I shall not 
recommend in the style of a critic, nor like a person of taste, but 
with all the simplicity of the weakest Christian: I mean, from 
my own experience. It has been made one of the most useful 
books to my own heart. I scarce ever fail to receive spiritual con- 
solation and strength from the perusal of it; and were I to he 
banished into some desolate island, possessed only of two books 
besides my Bible, this should be one of the two, perhaps the first 
that I would choose.’’*® Prior to the sixth edition of The Gospel 
Mystery of Sanctification, Hervey despatched a letter to the pub- 
lisher, dated November 5, 1756, in which he gave full permission 
to include his eulogy in Theron and Aspasio. “Mr. Marshall 
expresses my thoughts,” he declared. ‘He prosecutes my scheme: 
and not only pursues the same end, but proceeds in the same way. 
I shall therefore rejoice in the prospect of having the Gospel 
Mystery of Sanctification stand as a fourth volume to Theron and 
Aspasio. Might I be allowed, without the charge of irreverence 
to use the beautiful images of an inspired writer, I could with 
great satisfaction say, If this be a wall, that will build upon it a 
palace of ivory; if this be a door, that will enclose it with boards 
of cedar (Song of Solomon, 8: 9).’** William Cudworth, Her- 
vey’s Dissenting friend, who, much to John Wesley’s distress, drew 
him away into extreme views of imputed righteousness, prepared 
an abbreviated version of Marshall in 1766, entitled The Scriptural 
Doctrines of Justification, Faith and Holiness. He aimed to omit 
what was less intelligible and more disputable and to present a 
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convenient digest, mainly in the author’s own words. This was 
the first in a series of such abridgements.*’ 

Another tribute was paid by the poet, William Cowper, who 
was himself, of course, associated with the Evangelical movement. 
Addressing his cousin in a letter from Weston on March 11, 1767, 
he says: “‘The book you mention lies now upon my table. Mar- 
shall is an old acquaintance of mine; I have both read him and 
heard him read with pleasure and edification. The doctrines he 
maintains are, under the influence of the Divine Spirit, the very 
life of my soul, and the soul of all my happiness ; that Jesus is a 
present Saviour from the guilt of sin by His most precious blood, 
and from the power of it by His Spirit ; that corrupt and wretched 
in ourselves, in Him, and in Him only, we are complete. I think 
Marshall one of the best writers, and the most spiritual expositor 
of Scripture I ever read. I admire the strength of his argument, 
and the clearness of his reasoning, upon those parts of our most 
holy religion which are generally least understood (even by real 
Christians), as masterpieces of the kind. . . . I never met with a 
man who understood the plan of salvation better, or was more 
happy in explaining it.’’** 

John Wesley’s attention was drawn to Marshall’s work by an 
unnamed correspondent in November, 1767. The Gospel Mystery 
of Sanctification was represented to the Methodist leader as “‘con- 
taining so much poison mixed with food” as to be “exceeding 
dangerous”’ and “‘not fit to be recommended to any but experienced 
Christians”.*® This adverse criticism was based on Marshall’s 
insistence that “‘our natural state doth remain, in a measure, with 
all its corrupt principles and practices, as long as we live in the 
present world’’.°° An entire controversy lies behind that appar- 
ently innocent qualification ‘tin a measure”. Marshall went on 
to reveal the extent of this measure in his view of the matter. 
“You may as well wash a Blackamoor white as purge the flesh 
from its evil lusts. It will lust against the Spirit in the best saints 
upon earth.’' It was to this assertion that Wesley’s anonymous 
correspondent took exception, asking: “How, then, am I to come 
to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ? Is there a reconciliation between the ‘fulness of Christ’ 
in a believer, and all his ‘corrupt principles and practices’? Is it 
thus that the strong man armed is to be cast out, with the spoiling 
of his goods?”’*? Wesley’s own estimate of Marshall is contained 
much later in a letter he wrote in January, 1782 to Thomas Daven- 
port. He states that “near forty years ago”’ a friend recommended 
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him to read The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification and then sup- 
plies this comment. “A few passages I found scattered up and 
down which I thought leaned towards Antinomianism. But in 
general I approved of it well, and judged it to be an excellent book. 
The main proposition, that inward and outward holiness flow from 
a consciousness of the favour of God, is undoubtedly true. And it 
is a truth that should always be before our eyes.’’** It is typical 
of Wesley’s generous spirit that, even though he would no doubt 
disagree with Marshall about the principle of sin remaining in the 
flesh after the further work of grace in sanctification, yet he never- 
theless appreciated and generally approved his great treatise.™* 
This review of the influence of Walter Marshall upon evan- 
gelical notabilities of succeeding generations may fittingly close 
with an extract from the voluminous correspondence of Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers: “I know not if I ever spoke to you of Marshall 
on Sanctification. He is at present my daily companion; nor do 
[ know an author who sets forth the Gospel in a way so suited to 
promote the conjoint interests of peace and holiness.”** With 
these testimonials before us we may subscribe to the opinion con- 
tained in the “Brief Notice” prefixed to Taylor’s edition, in his 


Christian Library series: “‘His ‘Directions’ exhibit views of the 
gospel so much beyond those of many other divines, that his book 
may be styled the ARCANA of practical Christianity ; and those 
who bestow upon it sufficient time and attention, will find it a 
repository of evangelical truth, and worthy of all the encomiums 
which different writers have bestowed upon it.’’** 


Sunderland. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


by LAURENCE E. PORTER 


R. PORTER'S articles and reviews on Christian education have 

established him in the eyes of our readers as an experienced 
and judicious authority in this important field. His mastery of the 
subject is widely recognized in the teaching world. Here he turns 
to consider the relation between Christian education in the day 
school (which has provided the matter for his previous contribu- 
tions to the QUARTERLY) and Christian education in the Sunday 
School, with its special implications for the Sunday School curricu- 
lum. What he has to say will be read with interest by Christian 
teachers in day schools and by Sunday School teachers, as well as 
by others who have a concern for the Christian education of 
children. 


Sunday School is an institution which is causing deep search- 
ing of heart in many quarters. Various bodies are giving much 
thought to the matter, as for instance the Children’s Special Service 


Mission which in the years immediately following the war set up 
a Sunday School Department, which has taken its place as one 
of the major activities of the Mission; and much discussion of 
the question has taken place even in the daily press.’ 

The proposition that all is not well with the Sunday School 
would evoke general assent, not least from those who—to use the 
modern jargon—‘‘couldn’t care less’. But there is nothing new 
in this view. The Sunday School has always suffered, in the nature 
of things, by comparison on the one hand with the Church, of 
which it has been regarded as the junior and immature department, 
and on the other with the day school, measured against which it 
has been held to be but an amateurish imitation. 

More interest exists now in the Sunday School, and yet one 
cannot help feeling that much modern thinking on the subject is 
vague and based on uncertain foundations. The question which 
cries out for an answer, and to which a satisfactory answer is sel- 
dom forthcoming, concerns our conception of what the Sunday 
School is or ought to be. 

There are several answers to this question. First, to be men- 
tioned and then disposed of, is what the parent thinks in many 


1 See, for instance, the interesting leading article in The Times of Aug. 
14, 1956. 
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cases; namely, that the local church or chapel is responsible for 
providing a nursery school where they can know the children are 
safe from the busy traffic while Mother takes a well-earned nap on 
Sunday afternoon! But it would not be proper to take too casual 
a view even of this attitude to the Sunday School. In days when 
domestic help in the house is a thing of the past and shopping is 
a constant anxiety, who can deny that the conscientious mother 
bears a heavy and unremitting burden, and that an occasional 
break is a most pressing need ? And, more important still, the 
presence of these children in the Sunday School, whatever ultimate 
motives lie behind their attendance, nevertheless constitutes a 
challenge. Here is a seed-bed where seeds can be planted that 
may yield their harvest long years after the youngster has passed 
from the orbit of the Sunday School. “Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked ; whatsoever a man soweth the same shall he also 
reap’. This is a promise, as well as a warning! And yet, while 
rejoicing at the opportunities that are presented when the harassed 
mother sends her children to be minded, we shall hardly take this 
as a sound and solid foundation for our thinking on the nature of 
the Sunday School ! 

There is a second point of view which regards the Sunday School 
as a sort of “young worshipping community”’. 

“The intention behind much of the organization of Sunday Schools, 
now going on, is to convince children that in belonging to a Sunday 
School they belong also to a Church. . . . They thus acquire a 
sense of belonging to one worshipping family.” 

So the Leading Article in The Times newspaper of August 14, 
1956. And again: 

“Among all the denominations, the name ‘Sunday School’ is no 
longer in favour; it is thought to be an inadequate, if not misleading, 
description of the kind of young worshipping community that is 
sought. Some of the Free Churches have therefore given the new 
names ‘junior church’ or ‘children’s church’ to their new conception 
of Sunday School work.”? 

This sounds very well, but on reflection one may wonder whether 
it rises in any way from the conception of the Church that is so 
prominent in contemporary theological debate, as a body carrying 
its own peculiar authority received by divine and unbroken trans- 
mission from Apostolic days, membership of which constitutes 
more or less the equivalent of what conversion itself is in the 
concepts of the Reformed tradition. Now it is obvious that there 
is in the youngest child a faculty very near akin to worship. We 
would not, moreover, deny that in the public and ordered worship 


2 Ibid. 
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of the People of God there is much that cannot fail to be of the 
highest value to the child who from early days accompanies his 
parents to Church, Chapel or Meeting House. But to suggest that 
the purpose of the Sunday School is to manufacture “young wor- 
shippers” is surely to put the cart before the horse. 

The other conception of the Sunday School is that it is indeed 
what it claims to be—a school, a place of instruction, of education. 
“From a child’, wrote Paul to Timothy, “thou hast known the 
holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation” 
(2 Tim. 3: 15). And no one can come to the Living Word of 
God except by reading or hearing the written Word of God. The 
quality of the spiritual life of converts will be vastly strengthened 
by a knowledge of the Scriptures built up by systematic study 
throughout childhood years. This is not, of course, to say that 
the mission of the Sunday School is limited solely to teaching. 
The article, already quoted, from The Times, puts this point 
admirably: 

“The Sunday School, for all its frequent imperfections, does offer 
the children something which the day school cannot, a faith related 
to life and the experience of worship with one gathered family. And 
it is in the Sunday School that children become aware that to be a 
Christian is more than an assent to truth; it is a matter of personal 
committal.” 

If we accept this view that the Sunday School exists to teach, 
that it is indeed a vehicle of Christian education, there are other 
questions that will demand an answer. 

Ought we, for example, to attempt to enter into competition 
with the day schools, and take into account what they are doing ; 
or ought the Sunday School to plan its educational programme, 
its curriculum, without reference to them? It is one of the most 
remarkable factors in the contemporary educational scene that 
after generations of questionings and hesitation, after years of 
debating and acerbity, Religious Instruction has been permitted 
to advance towards its rightful position in the school curriculum. 
The Education Act of 1944 made mandatory the use of an 
“Agreed Syllabus’’* thus ensuring systematic Scripture teaching in 
all State Schools. It placed upon the Local Education Authority 
the responsibilty of agreeing upon its Syllabus, so bringing to an 
end the years of jealous rivalry between the Church and the 

3 Those interested in the provisions of the 1944 Education Act and its 
putting into practice will find further information in articles in THE EVAN- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. 20 (1948), pp. 252-271; and Vol. 26 (1954), pp. 
130-145; also papers by G. S. Humphreys and E. W. Crabb in Trans. 
Vict. Inst., 1948, 1954. 
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Schools ; while by making Religious Instruction subject to inspec- 
tion by Her Majesty’s Inspectors like all other subjects on the 
time-table, it went far to remove from this discipline the slur of 
being considered the “‘soft option’’ of the curriculum. It will. of 
course, be many years before all the intentions of the Act are 
translated into practice, but much progress has already been made 
Whereas a generation ago it was the exception rather than the 
rule to find Scripture teaching carried out as efficiently and effect- 
ively as the teaching of other subjects, the reverse is now becoming 
more and more true. 

The fact that Scripture is now well taught in many day schools 
must be taken into account—it cannot be ignored. In the days 
when, in the countryside at least, elementary education was mostly 
in the Church schools, the local incumbent knew how much he 
could assume his Sunday School scholars already knew. What 
does the modern Sunday School teacher know of the nature and 
the extent of the Scripture teaching which the children in his own 
class are receiving ? It is evident that his work will gain greatly 
in effectiveness if he is aware of this factor. 

“The nature and the extent”, we have said; that is: How is 
Scripture being taught ? and how much Scripture is being taught ? 
Method and Syllabus are here, and these may serve as the head- 
ings for our examination of the position. 


I 

How is Scripture taught in the day schools today? Perhaps 
the outstanding difference between the Religious Instruction in 
day schools and Sunday Schools is that in the former it is in the 
hands of trained teachers. The Sunday School teacher may—and 
indeed very often does—know the Word of God better than his 
counterpart in the day scool, but the day school teacher has the 
advantage of professional training and day-to-day experience 
which enable him to make the fullest use of what knowledge he 
does possess. He knows from experience gained in teaching other 
subjects how best to prepare and present his material, how to 
capture and retain the interest of the class, how to discover by 
questionings during the lesson and by various forms of periodical 
tests how much of his teaching has been assimilated and what 
points will need to be gone over again; he knows above all how 
to avoid the many pitfalls that beset the teacher’s path. 

Furthermore, he works under the direction of a head master 
who is also a trained teacher, and so he will not normally have to 
face the difficulties met by many a conscientious and capable 
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teacher in a Sunday School whose superintendent has been chosen 
rather on account of his gifts as a minister of the Word or his 
standing as a member of the Church than of his understanding 
of children or his capabilities as a disciplinarian. 

The question naturally poses itself whether it is possible for the 
Sunday School teacher to narrow the gap that separates him from 
his professional brother in this work of Christian Education due 
to his lack of formal professional training. Various bodies— 
outstanding among them the Children’s Special Service Mission— 
have sought to meet this challenge. The C.S.S.M. conducts short 
residential courses where professional teachers give concentrated 
help and instruction in the pedagogic art, and for those who can- 
not manage such courses, evening preparation classes in some of 
the large centres of population; they also have a correspondence 
training course for Sunday School teachers, where written exer- 
cises and essays are done by the students and corrected and an- 
notated by tutors who for the most part are professional teachers. 
Some Sunday School teachers attend vacation refresher courses 
organized by various bodies for Scripture teachers in day schools, 
and benefit not only from the formal instruction received but also 
from the discussion of their problems in private conversation with 
other practitioners of their craft. 

All this is of the highest value in itself, and more still as a fore- 
taste of what may yet come, for it would be a most desirable 
eventual development if there could be established residential 
courses of instruction lasting perhaps a whole term of three or 
four months where young teachers could lay a really sound 
foundation. 

A second practical point of teaching method on which the Sun- 
day Schools have already learnt much from the day schools, and 
on which there is still much to learn, is that of Visual Aids. There 
probably never was a time when the Sunday School teacher did 
not regard as axiomatic that “eye-gate” is as profitable and ef- 
fective an entrance as “‘ear-gate”’, but technical advances in photo- 
graphy, projection and the like have in recent years revolutionized 
visual methods in the classroom. This, of course, presents another 
challenge to the Sunday School teacher, not necessarily to seek 
to emulate or outdo the day school, but to seek to discover what 
possibilities visual methods offer to him in his own—let us admit 
it—more limited sphere. His sphere is more limited in many ways. 
First, there are few Sunday Schools which can give each teacher 
a separate class-room, and so visual aids must be limited to such 
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as can be used without distracting neighbouring classes. This will 
probably cut out the big film or film strip projector from most 
normal lessons, but there still remain maps and pictures, flannel- 
graphs and various other aids. Secondly, there is the question of 
time. The day school teacher will have 35-45 minutes perhaps 
three times a week, the Sunday School teacher will be fortunate 
to get 25 minutes, and that, of course, only once a week. In the 
third place, visual aids can be costly, and the Sunday School does 
not enjoy an equipment grant of anything like the same order as 
that provided by the Local Education Authority. 

Within these limits, however, there are considerable possibilities, 
but one or two points must be borne in mind. First, if visual aids 
are to be used at all, the work should be done well. An old- 
fashioned “magic lantern’’ with outworn slides may have been 
for children forty years ago a satisfactory counterpart to the silent 
film of Charlie Chaplin or Mary Pickford, with its imperfections 
of projection making it seem that while films were being made it 
always rained ; but today it only too easily invites unfavourable 
comparisons with talking films in the cinema, film-strip projectors 
and epidiascopes in school, and the ubiquitous “telly” in the home. 
So, if we are to have aids at all, they should be limited to those 
of which we have available the best of their kind. A good flannel- 
graph is infinitely preferable to a shoddy film. 

It must also be borne continually in mind that it is of visual 
aids that we are speaking; aids, not ends in themselves. They 
are the handmaidens of teaching, and can never be a substitute 
for teaching itself. ‘“‘Faith cometh by hearing . . .”, and the pro- 
mise of the visual is to assist this hearing of the Word of God, 
an aid, that is, to verbal communication. This will become more 
apparent as the child grows older, and from the beginning of the 
“-teens’’, visual aids will normally take a less and less important 
place. 

Other points might well be considered on this question of how 
Scripture is taught in the day school, but a still more important 
topic is what Scripture is taught. Let us therefore turn our atten- 
tion to the question of the syllabus. 


II 
Every school has its curriculum, its plan of work to be covered 
at each stage of the child’s progress. It is so in Mathematics and 
in English, in French and in Geography, in Latin and in Physics. 
What could one say of a history master just choosing here and 
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there the subjects of his lessons with no attempt to set them in 
their historical sequence? Why, then, should it be thought 
reasonable—and there are yet many Sunday Schools where it is— 
that the teacher should prepare each week a fresh lesson with 
little reference to what was taught last week or the week before, 
and none whatever to what is being done and has already been 
done by the other teachers? This is not teaching, but preaching ; 
and it is mere declamation to suggest that a set scheme of lessons is 
a limitation of the sovereignty of the Holy Spirit. 

But when we have agreed that a Syllabus is necessary, there still 
remains the question of what are the essentials of a good Syllabus, 
and how is it to be compiled. Among the various schemes in use 
in Sunday Schools, most will fall into one or other of three main 
types. First, there is the Syllabus drawn up by the teacher himself, 
or, better still, by the Sunday School in which he is teaching. 
Secondly, there are schemes drawn up by the various denomina- 
tional bodies, and by bodies like the National Sunday School 
Union and the C.S.S.M. Thirdly, there is the ““Agreed Syllabus” 
drawn up or adopted by each Local Educational Authority for the 
use of Scripture Teachers in its own schools. What are the res- 
pective advantages and drawbacks of these three approaches to 
our problem ? 

First, the teacher’s own Syllabus has many obvious points in its 
favour. The teacher will be teaching what he is interested in, and 
one result must surely be a contagious enthusiasm that will infect 
the children he is teaching. The fact that he has chosen what he 
is interested in will also clearly mean thorough, and therefore 
probably effective, preparation of his subject matter. Not less 
important, the teacher’s own knowledge of the text of Scripture 
and his personal spiritual life cannot fail to benefit from his studies 
But there are perils, especially if the teacher who has drawn up 
the scheme of work is inexperienced, or has his own strong pre- 
ferences. His teaching may become one-sided, consisting almost 
exclusively of “types”, or of character-studies, or of the historico- 
geographical background, or of Christian doctrine, or of whatever 
the teacher’s main interest may be. 

Furthermore, if the individual teacher is drawing up his own 
syllabus, in Sunday Schools where (as in the majority, no doubt) 
the class passes on to another teacher at the end of twelve months, 
there will be the danger of lack of co-ordination between the work 
of the various teachers. So there will be small means of knowing 
what can be expected from the class in the way of knowledge al- 
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ready possessed at the beginning of the year, or whether the bulk 
of what is done with a particular group during one year’s teaching 
will be taken into account when the classes “go up’’, or just ig- 
nored. To sum up concerning this type of Syllabus, it might be 
said that its main value is to the teacher in a Sunday School where 
no definitely planned scheme is followed generally by other teach- 
ers as a whole. 

It is clear that a much more satisfactory kind of Syllabus is one 
followed by the whole school, drawn up either by the Superinten- 
dent and his teachers, or by some “‘outside’’ body in published 
form. Of these, the latter is likely to be the more workable in 
most cases. If the Superintendent is not himself a teacher, he will 
naturally feel that he wants all the help that can be supplied by 
those whose life is spent studying and practising the techniques of 
education. If he is a practising teacher then he will be the more 
fully aware of the different methods called for by various age 
groups. For instance, if his work is mainly in Grammar School 
or Modern Secondary School work, he will be acutely aware of 
his inability to draw up a Syllabus for the under-11 group, while if 
his days are spent with restless juniors he will not wish to legislate 
for apathetic 15-year-olds. 

The published Syllabuses on the other hand are produced by 
those who can command all types of experience, and so will avoid 
many pitfalls that the unwary feet of the non-professional teacher 
may become entangled in. As already indicated, there are in the 


main two types of Syllabus available; those prepared with the 
he } Sunday School mainly in view, and those prepared by Local Edu- 
ore cation Authorities for their day schools. It has already been sug- 
ess 


gested that the Sunday Schools may have something to learn from 
their week-day colleagues, and it would seem obvious that these 


ies “Agreed Syllabuses” might be examined to see what can be gleaned 
UP from them. 

“ Let us first of all consider the Courses of Lessons specifically 
108 


drawn up for Sunday Schools. Of these, pride of place must un- 
doubtedly be given to those prepared by the Children’s Special 
Service Mission and published in their Teachers’ magazines.‘ 
Before entering on any detailed discussion, a word of personal 


wi testimony may be permitted. It is our very definite conviction that 
ubt) § these magazines are unparalleled in the help they offer to the Sun- 
ths, day School teacher of today. They contain prepared lessons which 
ork 


*The Primary Teachers’ Magazine, The Sunday School Magazine, and 
The Senior Teacher's Magazine. Monthly, 9d. each. 
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combine an evangelical regard for the supreme authority of Holy 
Scripture with a real understanding and experience of the needs 
of both child and teacher, and of the possibilities of what can be 
done in the time and with the materials available. It is a work 
for which the C.S.S.M. and their Sunday School Director, Mr. J. 
Reginald Hill, merit the gratitude of every evangelical Sunday 
School and of all Christian people everywhere who have the work 
of the gospel among the young at heart. Any comments which 
follow concerning the Syllabus in use are to be construed in no 
way as criticism of the Scheme as it stands, but rather as “‘think- 
ing aloud” about lines along which Sunday School teaching may 
perhaps develop in the years that lie ahead. 

The Syllabus followed is based on that drawn up for Sunday 
Schools by the late Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, and it is presented 
in these Lesson Courses in such a way that mere mechanical re- 
petition of the same lessons every four years is avoided. For 
instance, there are special topics suitable for the great festivals 
of the Christian year, there are periodical lessons on outstanding 
missionary heroes, and there is regular provision for recapitulation. 
The Scheme is divided into three levels: Primary (under 8), 
Juniors (9-12) and Seniors (13-16). Roughly speaking, about half 
of each year in the Junior and Senior grades® is devoted to the 
Old Testament, and about half to the New. The four years of 
each of these two courses divide the main Old Testament narrative 
into four parts, while in the New Testament two years are devoted 
to the gospel story and two to the development of the Early Church 
in Acts. The prepared lessons are divided each week into two 
parts, Teacher’s Preparation and Lesson Preparation, and there is 
a memory text set on each lesson. 

A scheme of this kind has many very obvious advantages. First, 
it is systematic ; each child will, between the ages of 9 and 16, 
go systematically through the life of our Lord as recorded in the 
gospels, the story of the spread of Christianity in Acts, and the 
main outline of Old Testament history—and all that twice over. 
Then, abundant aids are supplied and the teacher has to hand all 
the necessary material for lesson preparation. Here, there is one 
caveat to be entered ; the teacher will, of course, have to be taught 
how to use his Lesson Books, which are not intended as a substi- 
tute for preparation, but as an aid to preparation. ‘‘A syllabus 


5 It will be observed that no examination is made of the Primary lessons. 
The writer, being a Grammar School master, feels himself incompetent 
to do so. 
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is simply”, said the wise Spencer Leeson, “‘a piece of paper. It 
may be slavishly and unintelligently used, it may confine where 
it should guide”’.® But if the teacher will absorb, digest, prepare 
and then give to his class what he finds in the “prepared lesson’, 
then the aid supplied will be a great advantage. Furthermore, in 
those Sunday Schools where (as should ideally be the case in all), 
a regular teachers’ preparation class is held, the work of this class 
is made easier and more profitable where a scheme of this kind 
is followed. 

What then, if any, are the limitations of such a Syllabus ? 
Mainly, it would seem, in the lack of co-ordination between the 
material studied and the age of the child. It is true that the 
Syllabus is divided into age groups each covering about four years; 
true also that indications are given from time to time as to how 
a lesson, say in the Senior section, might be differently adapted 
to the needs of 13-year-olds and 16-year-olds, both of whom come 
in the same group. But it nevertheless remains that the Syllabus 
sometimes seems to begin rather from the needs of the Sunday 
School than of the child. 

A few examples may serve to show what is meant. In day 
schools, most of the Agreed Syllabuses provide that part of the 
work during the first two or three years of the Senior course is a 
fairly rapid outline of the Old Testament story from Abraham 
onwards. Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, 
David and the rest follow in chronological sequence in the lessons 
of children between eleven and thirteen. Every child thus starts 
with a general conception of the development of Old Testament 
history. In Dr. Campbell Morgan’s scheme a child who hap- 
pened to reach the age of twelve or thirteen in 1951 would start 
with Genesis and do very much the same thing, but his brother a 
year younger would start with Exodus, finish the Old Testament 
and then return to Genesis three years later. A youngster born 
a year later still would start with 1 Samuel and spend a couple of 
years on the latter part of the Old Testament, followed by another 
two years on the earlier. It would seem more natural and more 
profitable for every child to start at the beginning. 

And if this is true in the case of Bible history (and what applies 
to the Old Testament applies also to the New—by the accident of 
birth a child may do Acts before the Gospels), how much more 
so in the case of the teaching of doctrine? Especially for the 
over-twelves, children ought to be made aware of the great 


® Christian Education (Bampton Lectures, 1947), p. 154. 
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Biblical doctrines, of Sin and Forgiveness, of Redemption and of 


the Holy Spirit, and of many more. This teaching ought to follow | 


a definite pattern spread over the four years or so of the senior 
course, which is obviously not possible in a scheme of the kind 
under examination. The C.S.S.M. recognize the need for doc- 
trinal teaching, and about three lessons a year are devoted 
definitely to topics of this nature—generally carefully prepared so 
as to be adaptable to the needs of each age within the group. Thus 
there is usually a lesson on the Holy Spirit or the Trinity at Whit- 
suntide. But, however skilfully the teacher adapts the lesson to 
the age of his pupils, teaching of this, probably the most abstruse 
of all the topics we deal with in the Sunday School, would surely 
come better as the crown of all our teaching of Christian doctrine 
through the early “teenage” years, than coming four times over 
during the course. 

Our thesis is, in short, that something on the lines of the Agreed 
Syllabus would, educationally, be sounder from the point of view 
of the individual child than what is in use at present. Taking the 
age group 11-16, a scheme something on the following lines could 
be drawn up: 


January-April 


May-August 


Sept.-Dec. 


Life of our Lord: 


Luke 


O.T. outline: 
Abraham-Moses 


The Early Church 
Acts 1-15 


Life of our Lord: 


Mark 


O.T. outline: 
Joshua-Solomon 


The Early Church 
Acts 16-28 


Life of our Lord: 


Matthew 


O.T. outline: 

The Divided King- 
dom to the Exile, 
with the Earlier 
prophets. 


Paul and his 
Epistles 


Life of our Lord: 


Parables and 
Miracles 


O.T. outline: 

The Return to John 
the Baptist, Pro- 
phets of the Exile 
and Return. 


Hebrews and the 
general Epistles 


Life of our Lord: 


John 


Genesis and Exodus: 
Man’s beginnings 
and Fall, and 
God’s provision for 


man’s salvation. 


Things to Come: 
Revelation 


This outline is, of course, meant only as a tentative suggestion ; 


| 11-12 | 
12-13 
Mar, 
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some teachers, for example, might like to see the three topics each 
year taught concurrently throughout the year instead of in three 
watertight compartments. It must be confessed also that such a 
Syllabus would, while overcoming some difficulies, raise others— 
in especial, practical difficulties. 

First, there is the question of the rest of the programme of the 
Sunday School apart from the lessons, that is the general act of 
worship. Hymns are chosen and Scripture readings selected by 
the Superintendent to fit in with the general theme of the after- 
noon’s lessons, and with a Syllabus of this kind at least five differ- 
ent lessons will be taking place. But this difficulty should not prove 
insuperable. During one third of the year, similar parts of the 
Gospel story will be being studied by all the school, even if from 
different Gospels. Surely with care suitable readings could be 
found to fit in with the theme of the lesson, leaving the teacher of 
the individual class to arrange the reading in class of the specific 
portion under review. With the Old Testament Sections also, the 
first week of May, say, would find lessons in progress on perhaps 
the call of Abraham, the commissioning of Joshua, the failure of 
Rehoboam, something about either Jeremiah or Daniel, and the 
Creation of the world and of man. Should it zeally be beyond the 
powers of an experienced Sunday School Superintendent to find a 
Psalm or a reading from an Epistle which would be a common 
denominator, a unifying factor; and hymns and choruses in the 
same way? It may call for more preparation by the Superin- 
tendent of Ais part of the afternoon’s service, but what Superinten- 
dent will really object to this, or find it a burden ? 

A second difficulty, perhaps more considerable, is in the effect of 
a Syllabus of this kind on the teachers’ preparation class. It will 
clearly be easier to conduct a preparation class if there are only 
two lessons, a senior and a junior, to be dealt with. But here 
again, the magnitude of the problem may be more apparent than 
real. Half of the available time could be devoted with great profit 
to principles and methods of teaching, discipline, and so on, es- 
pecially insofar as they impinge on the week’s lessons, and the 
test of the time could be used by smaller groups of teachers under 
the leadership of the more experienced among them dealing with 
the preparation and presentation of the various portions of material 
actually prescribed at their grade. 

Thirdly, the Lesson Magazines as at present produced by the 
C.S.S.M. would be inadequate for a system such as the one des- 
cribed. It is not easy to suggest how the ‘Agreed Syllabus” type 
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of course of lessons could be served by a monthly magazine ; but 
of this we are convinced, that if our thesis is correct, and if this 
indeed in the direction in which Sunday School teaching in the 
future will develop, then when the time comes that regularly pub- 
lished material of this nature is required, the Mission and its 
Sunday School Department will rise to the occasion as nobly as 
they did when first they produced any Lesson Courses at all. 


In closing, there is a most important point that should be made 
quite clear. It may appear from what has been said that we regard 
Sunday School work as the exclusive province of the professional 
educationist. Nothing could be farther from the truth, nor from 
our own mind. It must never be forgotten that far from being a 
sort of imitation of the public day school, the Sunday School was 
its true ancestor, for Robert Raikes at Gloucester from 1780 on- 
wards taught the “3 R’s” in order that children might learn to 
read the Scriptures. As an equipment for Sunday School teaching, 
a Diploma in Education or a Teacher’s Certificate must always 
rank far, far lower than the “mighty ordination of the pierced 
Hands”. The late Bishop of Peterborough, who himself had been 
Head Master in turn of Merchant Taylors’ and of Winchester, 
said that though most Sunday School teachers were untrained, 
they “‘often made up for that by a natural genius for helping 
young children’’.” It would indeed be a sad day for Sunday Schools 
were they ever to lose the enrichment that they gain from the fact 
that their Superintendents and teachers are drawn from all trades 
and callings and walks of life. No amount of academic training 
will make a Michelangelo or a Rubens, but the greatest original 
geniuses with brush and palette have always delighted to sit 
humbly at the feet of those who can impart to them fresh technical 
skills. In the Sunday School the professional teacher can work 
side by side with his non-professional brethren, each learning from 
other and all conscious that they are fulfilling in their small and 
inadequate way the injunction of Him who said: “Ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me. . .” 


Birkenhead. 


7 Christian Education, p. 146. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS : 
AN EXPANDED PARAPHRASE 


TT paraphrase, like that of the Epistle to the Galatians which 
appeared in January, 1957, was prepared in conjunction with 
a series of Bible readings at a young people’s conference. 


SALUTATION. Ch. 1: 1-2 
TT the people of God at Colossae, believers and brethren. in 
Christ, this letter comes from Paul, apostle of Christ Jesus 
through God’s will, and our brother Timothy. Grace and peace 
‘be yours from God the Father. 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE COLOSSIANS’ FAITH. Ch. 1: 3-8 
We thank God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in our un- 
ceasing prayers for you, because we have heard of your faith in 
Christ Jesus and the love which you show to all the people of God 
on account of the hope which is laid up in store for you in heaven. 
You have already heard of this hope in the message of truth, the 
good news which has come to you—and not to you only, for it is 
bearing fruit and increasing throughout the whole world just as it 
has been doing among you from the first day that you heard it 
and came to know the grace of God in truth. That was how you 
learned it from Epaphras, our dear companion in the service of 
Christ, His faithful minister on your behalf; and it was he who 
told us of your love—a love inspired by the Spirit of God. 
PRAYER FOR THEIR CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. Ch. 1: 9-12. 

-And for this reason we ourselves, since the very day we heard 
this news, have never stopped praying for you and asking God to 
fill you with the knowledge of His will, together with all wisdom 
and spiritual insight. Thus you will live (and this too is our 
prayer) in a manner worthy of our Lord, so as to please Him in 
everything ; you will bring forth fruit and grow in your knowledge 
of God; you will be strengthened in every way by His glorious 
power for every form of endurance and patience; you will give 
joyful thanks to the Father who has fitted us to receive a share 
of the heritage which belongs to the people of God in the realm 
of light. 

CHRIST SUPREME IN CREATION AND RECONCILIATION. Ch. 1: 13-23 

In the realm of light, I say, for He has rescued us from the 
dominion of darkness and transferred us into the kingdom of the 
Son whom He loves so dearly—the Son in whom we have our 
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redemption, the remission of our sins. He is the very image of the 
God whom none can see ; He is the Firstborn, prior to all creation 
and supreme over it, because it was through Him that the universe 
was created. Yes, all things in heaven and on earth, visible things 
and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities 
or powers—they have all been created through Him and for Him. 
He Himself exists before them all, and it is through Him that every- 
thing holds together. He Himself, moreover, is the Head of His 
body, the church; He is the Beginning; He is also the Firstborp 
from the dead, so that His pre-eminence is universal. It is God’s 
good pleasure, in short, that the totality of divine fulness should 
take up its abode in Him. It is God’s good pleasure, too, to recon- 
cile the universe to Himself through Him, through the shedding of 
His life-blood on the cross. This reconciliation embraces earthly 
things and heavenly things alike ; and you too have been brought 
within its scope. Once you were estranged from God, cherishing 
hostility to Him in your minds because of your wicked deeds. But 
now God has reconciled you, through the death which Christ en- 
dured in His physical body ; and His aim is to set you in His own 
presence as holy people, free from all blemish and reproach. And 
this aim will be realized in you, if you remain in your faith, firmly 
founded and securely established, not shifted by anything from the 
hope brought to you by the good news which you heard—the good 
news which has been proclaimed throughout the whole creation 
under the vault of heaven. It is the communication of this good 
news that has become my own special ministry. 

THE DIVINE REVELATION ENTRUSTED TO PAUL. Ch. 1: 24-29. 

Now I am really glad because of all that I suffer on your account: 
in fact, whatever of Christ’s afflictions still remains to be accom- 
plished I myself make up in my own flesh for the sake of His 
body—I mean the church, whose minister I have become in ac- 
cordance with the commission which I have received from God 
in relation to you, to fulfil the ministry of the word of God. I 
have been entrusted with the revelation of a mystery which was 
kept secret from by-gone ages and generations, but has now been 
divulged to the people of God. For God has been pleased to im- 
part to His people among the Gentiles the glorious treasure of this 
mystery—it is Christ Himself in you, the certain hope of coming 
glory. This Christ is the One whom we proclaim, while we exhort 
and teach everyone in all wisdom, so that at last we may present 
every one fully grown in Christ. With this object in view I wrestle 
and toil with the divine power which is mightily at work within me. 
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HIS CONCERN FOR THE CHRISTIANS OF THE LYCUS VALLEY. 
Ch, 2: 1-5. 

When I say this, I want you to know how great is my spiritual 
wrestling on your behalf, and on behalf of the Laodiceans and all 
who have not yet seen me face to face. The purpose of this spiritual 
contest is that their hearts may be strengthened, and that they 
themselves may be established in love, so as to attain the whole 
wealth of full understanding until at last their minds grasp the very 
heart of God’s revelation, which is nothing less than Christ Him- 
self. For it is in Christ that all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge are laid up in store. What I mean is this: don’t let anyone 
talk you round with persuasive language. For even if I am absent 
from you in body, I am present with you in spirit, and I rejoice 
as I see your orderly life and the stability of your faith in Christ. 

THE FULNESS OF CHRIST THE ANSWER TO FALSE TEACHING. 
Ch. 2: 6-15. 

Now the teaching which has been delivered to you has Christ 
Jesus our Lord Himself as its centre and circumference. Therefore 
let your life be lived in Him; see that you are rooted in Him, 
built up on Him, in keeping with what you have been taught ; and 
overflow with gratitude. Take care that no one leads you captive 
by means of “philosophy” and empty deception, the product of 
a merely human tradition, derived from the elemental powers of 
the world and not from Christ. For it is in Christ that the whole 
fulness of deity is embodied and has its abode, and it is in Christ 
that you have found your completion—in Christ, who is the Head 
of every principality and power. In Him, too, you have been cir- 
cumcised—I am not referring to literal circumcision but to that 
circumcision of the heart which involves the stripping off of the 
lower nature, Christian circumcision. This took place at your 
baptism, when you were buried along with Christ; and not only 
were you buried with Him then, but you were also raised along 
with Him through faith in the power of God, who raised Him from 
the dead. Yes! when you were dead by reason of your sins, when 
you were untutored pagans and nothing more, God raised you to 
new life along with Christ. He did more: He forgave us all our 
sins ; He blotted out the signed acknowledgment of debt that was 
being held over our heads as a threat, with all its list of broken 
laws, and took it right away when He nailed it to His cross. Nor 
was that all: for He stripped the principalities and powers of their 
armour, and held them up to public gaze when He led them in 
triumph as His conquered captives, on that same cross of His. 
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GUARD YOUR FREEDOM! Ch. 2: 16-19. 

Since that is so, don’t let anyone sit in judgment on you in a 
matter of eating and drinking, or with regard to a festival or a new 
moon or a sabbath day. These things are mere shadows of a com- 
ing reality; the reality has now come and it is found in Christ 
Don’t let anyone condemn you when he indulges in self-humiliation 
and angel-worship, taking his stand on his mystic experiences, 
blown up by his carnal mind, instead of holding fast to Him who 
is the Head, the One from whom the whole body, furnished and 
fitted together by means of the joints and ligaments, grows up with 
a growth which is fostered by God. 


YOU DIED WITH CHRIST: THEREFORE . . . Ch. 2: 20-23. 

Now, when you died with Christ you were liberated from the 
elemental spirits of the world. Why then do you behave as though 
you were still living under that old world-order? You have no 
need to submit to regulations such as ‘Don’t handle this!” ““Don’t 
taste that!”’ ‘Don’t touch that other thing!”” The things to which 
these regulations refer are mere material things which are destroyed 
in any case by the very use that is made of them! No: these re- 


gulations are matters of human injunction and teaching; they 
have a plausible appearance of wisdom by reason of their self- 
willed worship and self-humiliation, but they are of no value at all 
against the indulgence of the lower nature. 


YOU ROSE WITH CHRIST: THEREFORE ... Ch. 3: 1-4. 

But if you not only died with Christ, but have been raised with 
Him too, go in for the higher things, those things which belong 
to the region where Christ is, seated at God’s right hand. Let your 
mind be taken up with the higher things, and not with those that 
belong to this earth. For, now that you have died with Christ, 
your life is laid up in safe concealment with Christ, in God Him- 
self ; and when Christ, our true Life, is manifested, then you also 

will be manifested in glory with Him. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: OLD VICES TO BE PUT OFF. Ch. 3: 5-11. 

So then, look on your former earthly activities as dead things— 
fornication, impurity, lust, evil cravings, and covetousness, which 
is downright idolatry. These are the things which incur the wrath 
of God. Once upon a time you yourselves behaved in that way, 
when your life was spent in such pursuits, But now you must put 
them all off—anger, bad temper, malice, slander, bad language— 
get them right out of your mouths! Don’t tell lies to one another 
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any more, for you have stripped off the old Adam-nature, with the 
conduct that went with it,.and you have put on a new nature—the 
new nature which is constantly being renewed until it attains ful- 
ness of knowledge after the image of its Creator. Here there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, slave or freeman; but Christ is everything and Christ 
is in you all. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: NEW GRACES TO BE PUT ON. Ch. 3: 12-17. 

Put on, then, as the chosen people of God, holy and dear in His 
sight, tender-hearted compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness 
and patience. Bear with one another and show a forgiving spirit 
when one has a complaint against another. You ought indeed to 
forgive one another as the Lord forgave you. And, over and above 
all these things, put on love, for that is the perfect bond which 
binds them all together. Let the peace of Christ act as arbitrator 
in your hearts, for it was into His peace that you were called as 
fellow-members of His one body. And never forget to be grateful. 
Let the word of Christ dwell in its rich fulness among you, as you 
teach and encourage one another in all wisdom, singing with 


thanksgiving in your hearts to God in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs. In short, whatever you do, in speech or in action, 
do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks through 
Him to God the Father. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. Ch. 3: 18-4: 1. 

Those of you who are wives, defer to your husbands, as is fitting 
for those who acknowledge one and the same Lord. Those who 
are husbands, treat your wives lovingly and don’t be harsh with 
them. Children, obey your parents in everything, for this too is 
a pleasant thing in those who confess the Lord. Parents, don’t 
exasperate your children and make them lose heart. Those of 
you who are servants, obey your earthly masters in everything. 
Don’t serve them only when their eye is on you, as if you simply 
had to please men; but serve them with an honest heart, as those 
who reverence the Lord. Whatever you do, do it enthusiastically: 
consider it as a service rendered to the Lord and not to men. You 
know that it is from Him that you will receive the recompense 
which is your due, for the Lord and Master whose servants you 
really are is—Christ. But he who misbehaves will have his mis- 
behaviour requited to him: there is no favouritism with this 
Master. And you masters, treat your servants justly and fairly, for 
you know that you yourselves have a Master in heaven. 
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WATCH AND PRAY. Ch. 4: 2-6. 

Persevere in prayer; as you pray, keep spiritually alert, and 
give thanks at the same time. Pray for us too, that God may open 
up a door for our message, so that I may declare the revelation of 
Christ (which is the cause of my present imprisonment) and make 
it known as I ought. Behave wisely in the sight of outsiders ; buy 
up every opportunity. Let your language always be characterized 
by grace, seasoned with salt. Learn how you ought to answer each 
separate individual. 

PAUL’S MESSENGERS. Ch. 4: 7-9. 

Tychicus will tell you all about my affairs. He is a dear brother 
to me, a faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord, and I am 
sending him to you for this very purpose, so that you may know 
how it fares with me and have your hearts encouraged by him. 
Along with him I am sending Onesimus, my trusty and well-loved 
brother, who is one of yourselves. These two will tell you all that 
is going on here. 

GREETINGS FROM PAUL’S COMPANIONS. Ch. 4: 10-14. 

Aristarchus, my companion here as a prisoner-of-war, sends you 
his greetings ; so does Barnabas’s cousin Mark (by the way, you 
have had your directions about him; give him a welcome if he 
comes to you); and so does Jesus—or Justus, as they call him. 
These are the only men of Jewish birth who are working along 
with me at present for the kingdom of God ; they have been a real 
comfort to me. Epaphras also sends you his greetings ; he is one 
of yourselves, a servant of Christ Jesus, always contending on your 
behalf in his prayers, that you may be established in full spiritual 
maturity, thoroughly furnished in all the will of God. I can testify 
to the strenuous intercession in which he engages for you and those 
at Laodicea and Hierapolis. Luke, my dear physician, and Demas 
also send you their greetings. 

VARIOUS GREETINGS AND MESSAGES. Ch. 4: 15-17. 

Give my greetings to the brethren at Laodicea, and to Nympha 
and the church that meets in her house. When this letter is read 
to your gathering, see that it is read in the church of Laodiceans 
as well, and that you read the letter from Laodicea. And here is 
a message for Archippus: “Pay attention to the ministry which 
you have undertaken in the Lord, and discharge it faithfully’. 

FINAL GREETING AND BLESSING. Ch. 4: 18. 

Now here is a greeting from myself, signed with my own hand— 
PauL. And remember that the hand which writes this is hand- 
cuffed. Grace be with you. 


— 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
OUR REASONABLE FAITH?! 


sir name of Dr. Herman Bavinck, who succeeded Abraham Kuyper as 
Professor of Theology at the Free University, Amsterdam, in 1902, 
needs no introduction to lovers of the Reformed faith. Kuyper, Warfield 
and he were the three giants of that faith at the turn of the present century, 
and their writings still, perhaps, carry more weight in Reformed circles than 
those of any of their successors. Bavinck did not match Kuyper for depth 
of insight, nor Warfield for incisiveness of logic, but he was a master of 
richly and massively Scriptural statement, and his writings reflect the glow 
of a vigorous piety. Kuyper was the creative thinker, the man of luminous 
imagination ; Warfield was the controversialist, strongest in analysis and 
dissection ; Bavinck was the professional dogmatician, digesting the findings 
of others and building up from them a broad picture of the whole. Kuyper’s 
imagination is sometimes merely fanciful ; Warfield’s logic seems sometimes 
cold; but there is a sustained judiciousness and warmth in the broad 
sweeping surveys of Bavinck that never seem to fail. He is, perhaps, 
pedestrian by comparison with the other two; but he walks with a firm 
step and a purposeful stride. “Theology”, he writes, “is the science which 
derives the knowledge of God from His revelation, which studies and 
thinks into it under the guidance of His Spirit, and then tries to describe 
it so that it ministers to His honour. And a theologian, a true theologian, 
is one who speaks out of God, through God, about God, and does this 
always to the glorification of His name” (pp. 30 f.). Judged by his own 
canon, Bavinck is a true theologian, and what he writes is real theology. 

Our Reasonable Faith is a translation by Henry Zylstra of Magnalia Dei 
(The Wonderful Works of God), a popular digest of Bavinck’s four-volume 
Reformed Dogmatics. It was first published in 1909; but since three- 
quarters of the Dogmatics are still locked up in Dutch, we are glad even 
at this late hour to welcome this book in its translated form. It surveys 
the whole field of doctrine from the classic Reformed standpoint. Bavinck 
is not innovating ; he is merely bringing a developed tradition up-to-date. 
He is, inevitably, a man of his time ; as his present successor at Amsterdam, 
Professor G. C. Berkouwer, has observed, “Bavinck . . . witnesses in every 
chapter to the questions of the nineteenth century”. (We may observe in 
parenthesis that those who would see Bavinck’s position reorientated and 
brought into direct relation with current theological discussion cannot do 
better than read Professor Berkouwer’s own Studies in Dogmatics.) In 
view of this limitation, the title, Our Reasonable Faith, was not, perhaps, 
well chosen ; it might suggest that the chief worth of Bavinck’s book lay 
in its apologetics, whereas in fact the apologetic passages could not but 
be the most dated parts of it. Its abiding usefulness lies in its positive 
biblical statements of truth. Bavinck has something of Calvin’s ability to 
get inside the Bible and see things from Scripture’s own standpoint, and 
there is nothing dated—nothing, indeed, that could date—in such rich and 
profound exposition as his. The chapters are uniformly excellent, both 
for head and heart. 


1 Our Reasonable Faith. By Herman Bavinck. (Wm B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1956. 568 pp. $6.95.) 
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Many books leave the reviewer feeling that, while they will do no harm, 
nobody will lose by not reading them; few constrain him to urge all his 
readers to buy them. This, however, is almost one of the latter class. I 
would say at least this: English Evangelicals who want a comprehensive 
twentieth-century textbook of Reformed theology (such as ministers need 
to master, and instructed laymen do well to possess for occasional study) 
will have to look to America for it, and to choose between Berkhof’s 
Systematic Theology and this book of Bavinck’s. Berkhof’s volume is more 
analytical and up-to-date on controversial matters ; its arrangement is ad- 
mirable, but its style is severely that of a student’s text-book, and, almost 
inevitably, it is rather dry. Bavinck is massively biblical, full and clear, 
solid and satisfying, displaying with masterly skill the organic character of 
revealed truth. Berkhof’s concern is with the trees; Bavinck’s with the 
wood. One important difference is that Berkhof is well indexed, whereas 
Bavinck has no index at all—a regrettable omission in such a large book ; 
it will be a necessity for the student to make one of his own. Also, there 
are misprints in Bavinck, notably a very misleading “Canaanites” for 
“Cainites” eight times on pp. 46 f. Well, there they are; take your choice; 
but I would suggest that you ought to have one or the other. 

Tyndale Hail, Bristol. J. I. PACKER. 


ARMINIUS! 


AMES ARMINIUS, Professor of Theology at Leyden from 1603 to his death 
in 1609, was a very cautious man, and most of what he wrote did not 
see the light of day till after his death. His works were collected in one 
volume in 1631, all except a lengthy examination of some theses on pre- 
destination by his choleric colleague, the supralapsarian Gomarus; this 
did not appear till 1645. James Nichols, a practical printer of London, 
translated and published two volumes of the Dutchman’s writings, which 
he encrusted with long spluttering annotations of his own, in 1825 and 
1828. After his death, W. R. Bagnall took it on him to republish in 
America (without permission) a revised version of these two volumes, and 
to supplement them with a third, thus producing an edition which he 
claimed was complete. The claim is repeated on the dust-cover of this 
reprint of Bagnall’s edition, but it is incorrect; the examination of 
Gomarus, of which Bagnall apparently did not know, is omitted. James 
Nichols’ son, William, was indignant at Bagnall’s action, and completed 
his father’s enterprise independently with a third volume of his own, pub- 
lished in 1875, in which he included the work that Bagnall had overlooked. 
One wishes that this could have been taken into account in producing the 
reprint now before us. 

The three volumes contain two expository treatises. The first is a long 
discussion of Rom. 7, designed to show that Paul is depicting “a man 
living under the law, in whom the law has discharged its office, and who, 
therefore, feeling true contrition in his soul on account of sins, and being 
convinced of the incapability of the law to save him, inquires after a 
deliverer, and is not, in fact, a regenerated man, but stands in the nearest 


1The Writings of James Arminius. Translated by James Nichols and 


W. R. Bagnall. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids. 1956. 3 vols., pp. 
669, 538, 570. $17.50.) 
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grade to regeneration (II. 212); the second is a short analysis of Rom. 9, 


1 which interprets “the purpose of God according to election” as God’s 
ms decree to save those who trust in Christ, and so maintains (in the words 
d of a later and greater Arminian, John Goodwin) “that the apostle’s scope 
) therein is to assert and maintain his great doctrine of justification by faith, 
and that here he discourseth nothing at all concerning any personal election 
- or reprobation of men from eternity”. The rest consists of various dis- 
d- putations and discussions, mostly of predestination, the most important of 
st the latter being the correspondence with Junius and Arminius’s dissection 
of the Puritan Perkins’ Golden Chain. There is, inevitably, much repetition 
= of argument, and the scholastic mode of discussion makes the going harder. 
. ‘ We shall not all agree as to the worth of Arminius’s arguments; but he 
nes was a significant figure in the development of Protestantism (however his 
‘¢ significance be evaluated), and the publishers have rendered an undoubted 
oe service to theology by bringing him back into print for us to study. 
for Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. I. PACKER. 
RELIGION AS SALVATION? 
i D* RALL is a Methodist minister and Professor Emeritus of Theology at 
, the Garrett Biblical Institute of Evanston, Illinois. His book reveals 
him as a man of clear and vigorous mind and a forceful writer. It reads 
like a distillation of well-digested lecture notes; perhaps it is. Its sub- 
ath title—“‘What Christianity Is: Its Nature, Scope and Dynamic Force”’— 
reflects the author’s main thesis, that the idea of salvation is the heart of 
not @ Christianity. His book is designed to show the meaning and relevance of 
one '® this idea for the modern world. 
os The book is divided into three parts: “Man”, “Sin”, “Salvation”. In 
= view of this anthropocentric orientation, it comes as a surprise to find that 
a it claims to survey “the whole field of Christian theology”. But all be- 
ow comes clear as we read on. For Dr. Rall’s position turns out to be essen- 
an tially a reconditioned Liberalism of the old-fashioned sort. The shadows of 
: d Schleiermacher, Ritschl and Harnack hang heavily over it. The author 
“ recognizes no revealed truths, no God-given norm for theology, no in- 
his fallible Scriptures. Theology, to him, is simply the empirical analysis of 
those factors which, as a matter of history, have gone to make up the 
..* Christian experience of salvation; its subject-matter is not God, but the 
6 Church’s apprehension of God. The great symbols of Scripture must not 
me: be “‘literalized and absolutized” as if they were revealed analogies convey- 
xed ing actual information from God to men; they are to be regarded instead 
Ke“. @ as attempts by godly men to express in words what they felt happening to 
3 the @ them, and the way to interpret them is to ask what aspect of the God-given 
new life they were intended to ‘mean’. Dr. Rall follows this method, with 
long @ the results one might expect. The whole of his gospel is contained in the 
man @ parable of the prodigal son and the forgiving father. The whole work of 
who, @ jesus Christ, as he sees it, was to reveal to wayward man the loving 
deing sympathy of God, thereby providing a moral dynamic to bring him to 
ler 2 @ repentance and a new way of life. Dr. Rall knows nothing of a Godward 
arest BE work of Christ, atoning for men’s sins. Nor, incidentally, does he seem to 
. and §@ believe in the personal Deity of Christ or in His resurrection and return, 


1 Religion as Salvation. By Harris Franklin Rall. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., London. 1956. 254 pp. 18s. 6d.) 
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nor in the personality of the Holy Spirit; at all events, he is studiously 
silent on these matters, even in his section on the Christian life, for which 
in the New Testament they each “mean” (even in Dr. Rall’s reduced sense) 
something quite essential. Sin, he tells us, is an inevitable stage in the 
upward evolution of mankind ; but man has never lost his natural capacity 
for goodness, and Christ’s influence is intended simply to help him fulfil 
it. And so on, along paths of thought that attracted many fifty years ago, 
but which most Liberals today (and certainly all Evangelicals) will regard 
as so many dead ends. It is sad that Dr. Rall has lavished so much ability 
on producing so up-to-date a statement of so out-of-date a position. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. I. PACKER. 


THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY! 


C is not an unknown thing for mathematicians to turn their attention to 
Old Testament and Semitic studies. F. C. Burkitt, Rendel Harris and 
John Skinner (to name no more) won their spurs in the mathematical field 
before they turned to win even greater renown in biblical scholarship. 
The present generation of I.V.F. students and their immediate predecessors 
may know the Rev. G. T. Manley only as an elder statesman of the L.V.F., 
Editor of The New Bible Handbook and such works. But their respect 
for him, great as it is, would be considerably increased if they were to 
conduct some research into his prehistory. For the name of G. T. Manley 
appears as Senior Wrangler in the University of Cambridge so long ago as 
1893. (It is a matter of some interest that the Hon. B. A. W. Russell—now 
Earl Russell—was bracketed seventh equal in the same list.) Thereafter 
Mr. Manley was Mathematical Lecturer of Magdalene College (1894-8) 
and Fellow of Christ’s College (1895-1910). In middle life he was closely 
associated with the work of the Church Missionary Society ; in later years 
his relations with the I.V.F. were to become increasingly close. When the 
Biblical Research Committee of the I.V.F. was formed in 1938, he was its 
first Chairman, and indeed he was largely responsible for the formation 
of this Committee, out of which grew the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical 
Research. Evangelical biblical scholarship in the British Isles owes him a 
great debt. 

For several years now he has paid particular attention to the problems 
of Pentateuchal criticism, especially in relation to Deuteronomy. The 
Editors of the L.V.F. New Bible Commentary, knowing of this interest, 
entrusted him with the section on Deuteronomy in that work. While pre- 
paring this commentary, he tells us, he was under the necessity of 
examining the arguments for the various dates assigned by scholars te 
Deuteronomy, and this “led to an independent study of the evidence con- 
tained in the book itself”. Some by-products of this study have appeared 
in the pages of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, and now its full fruits are 
presented in the volume under review. 

Mr. Manley is well versed in the latest literature on his subject, and 
gives an account of the leading views that have been expressed in recent 


1The Book of the Law. Studies in the Date of Deuteronomy. By the 
Rev. G. T. Manley, M.A. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1957. 192 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 
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years. The Deuteronomic legislation is considered by itself and also com- 
pared with that in the other Pentateuchal law-codes ; its most appropriate 
setting in Israel’s history and its relation to the prophetic literature are 
studied; in particular, the principle of centralization is subjected to a 
careful examination and “shown to be anything but firmly fixed”. The 
upshot of the whole study is that the Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy has 
sounder justification than is commonly allowed. 

It is unlikely that all Mr. Manley’s readers will be converted to his 
point of view. But it is certain that many of the arguments by which 
the regnant theory is supported tend to be formulated too sweepingly or 
superficially, and Mr. Manley’s mathematical acumen is put to good use 
in exposing such inaccuracies. His book is not one which may be neg- 
lected. It is a work of true scholarship, and it poses fundamental questions 
which call for a serious answer. 

The tone of the work, too, is to be commended. There is no anti- 
critical animus here, and no suggestion that those who date Deuteronomy 
in the period of the monarchy or even after the exile are infidels or at 
any rate heretics. In view of the current fashion to denounce funda- 
mentalism as a heresy, it may be observed that fundamentalists can some- 
times teach their opponents lessons in tolerance and courtesy. Not that 
we should dream of calling Mr. Manley a fundamentalist, but he would 
probably be so described by more liberal theologians. 

The caption “THE JUDGMENTS” at the top of p. 78 should, we think, 
come after line 10 on p. 77. The appendix on “The different meanings of 
bamoth” (p. 136) could now be revised in the light of Professor Albright’s 


discussion of “The High Place in Ancient Palestine” in the fourth Sup- 
plement to Vetus Testamentum (pp. 242 ff.), but that was probably not 
published in time to be available to Mr. Manley. F.F.B. 


QUMRAN, JEWISH ORTHODOXY, AND THE GOSPELS! 


Aumosr since the first discovery of Dead Sea Scrolls, there has been 

much animated discussion of the relation of the Qumran sect and its 
teaching to other movements in Judaism on the one hand and to primitive 
Christianity on the other. Professor Braun has paid careful consideration 
to both these relationships in this work, which forms No. 24 in the series 
of Beitrdége zur Historischen Theologie. Of the two volumes which make 
up the work, the former studies the setting of the Qumran sect within 
Judaism, while the latter compares it with the teaching of Jesus as found 
in what the author regards as the earliest and most authentic strata in the 
Synoptic tradition. Volume I is dedicated to the Faculty of Evangelical 
Theology in the University of Halle-Wittenberg, coupled with the memory 
of Ernst von Dobschiitz, from whom the author learned methodology 
thirty years ago when he served as his assistant. Volume II is dedicated to 
Professor Bultmann, who (he says) has given direction to his theological 
pathway by teaching him to unite critical radicalism with theological 
seriousness. This acknowledgment will prepare the reader for the view- 


1 Spdtjiidisch-hdretischer und friihchristlicher Radikalismus: Jesus von 
Nazareth und die essenische Qumransekte. By Herbert Braun. Vol. I: Das 
Spdtjudentum. Vol. Il: Die Synoptiker. (J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tiibingen. 1957. vii, 163; v. 154 pp. DM. 36.) 
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point from which the author approaches his material, especially in Vol. II. 

In Volume I Professor Braun begins with a study of the tractate Pirge 
Aboth as a convenient sample of normative Judaism. The dicta of eminent 
rabbis preserved in its first four books reveal (1) an acceptance of the 
Torah as the foundation for life; (2) a series of individual exhortations 
in which moral and ritual precepts are placed on a level and which is 
summed up as “an ethic of mediocrities” ; (3) an account of the relation 
between man and God which reduces it practically to a matter of domestic 
accountancy. 

He then looks at the acceptance of the Torah, the individual exhorta- 
tions and the relation between man and God in the Manual of Discipline, 
the Habakkuk commentary, the beliefs of the Essenes as attested by Philo 
and Josephus, and the Zadokite document. In all these the divine author- 
ity of the Torah is basic and axiomatic, but its application is more 
thorough-going, less modified by relaxing interpretations, than in the nor- 
mative tradition. It is, in fact, this more radical legalism that was the 
principal cause of the sect’s separation from the main stream of Jewish 
religious life; the state of the nation was too desperate (in their eyes) to 
be ameliorated by half-measures such as the Pharisees favoured. Volun- 
teers for holiness, as the members of the sect were, were pledged to total 
obedience and could not be content with the position that a man whose 
acts of obedience just outweighed his breaches of the law was not half 
bad. The esoteric and eschatological emphases of the sect also gave a 
distinctive colouring to their attitude to the Torah. 

Professor Braun recognizes the variations in the sources from which he 
reconstructs the sectarian point of view—variations arising, for example, 
from the fact that the documents reflect different stages in the development 
of the sect (he dates the Zadokite work considerably later than the Manual 
of Discipline), and from the Hellenistic modes of expression followed in 
the descriptions given by Philo and Josephus. But the general picture 
derived from these sources forms a marked contrast to that of historical 
Rabbinism. 

Individual regulations are naturally more rigorous in a religious order 
than in a national community. Among the regulations examined are those 
relating to ritual, property, marriage and the sabbath law. In general the 
Zadokite work shows a tendency to ease the full rigour of the Manual of 
Discipline. A certain degree of personal ownership is allowed. Marriage 
is permitted, albeit under much greater restrictions than in the school of 
Hillel. (Professor Braun concludes that the Manual of Discipline implies 
the prohibition of marriage, because it makes no reference to it—a pre- 
carious argument.) The sabbath law is exceptionally severe, but the 
sabbath-breaker is not condemned to death. 

The relation of man to God in the sectarian texts is presented in a mode 
which is conditioned by the dualistic outlook of the sect, although this 
again applies to the stage reflected in the Manual rather than to that 
represented by the Zadokite work. ° 

When Professor Braun turns to compare the teaching of Jesus with that 
of the sect, he finds on the one hand that the points of similarity are suf- 
ficiently numerous and significant to range Him on the side of the sect 
as opposed to traditional Rabbinism, and to exclude the view that His 
ministry had nothing at all to do with Qumran or Essenism ; he emphasizes 
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on the other hand those features which make the teaching of Jesus quite 
distinctive as compared with Rabbinism and Essenism alike. He shows 
the influence of Professor Bultmann not only in Gospel criticism but also 
in his understanding of the message of Jesus. For our part, however, in 
comparing the three movements we should place Rabbinism and Essenism 
—for all their differences—together on one side and Jesus on the other. 
Professor Braun sees well enough that our Lord’s insistence that the king- 
dom of God must be received in the spirit of a little child if it is to be 
entered at all, or that the tax-collector who confessed his sin was accepted 
as righteous—before amendment of life had any opportunity to manifest 
itself—rather than the law-abiding Pharisee whose prayer betrayed no 
sense of sin, gives His teaching a stamp all its own. We go farther, and 
affirm that this insistence distinguishes the good news of God’s saving grace 
from all forms of teaching that point to the works of the law as the means 
of justification in God’s sight, whether these works are interpreted more 
rigorously or more leniently. This conclusion, indeed, emerges clearly 
enough from Professor Braun’s marshalling of the evidence, though it 
could have been stated in more peremptory terms. But all students of the 
relation between Qumran and early Christianity will have to reckon with 
Professor Braun’s work. F.F.B. 


INTO THE SAME IMAGE! 


1S book contains, according to its sub-title, “Expository Studies of the 

Christian Ideal”, and in his Foreword the author says that “the chap- 
ters are studies, intended (as the numerous scriptural references show) to 
help the reader understand his New Testament. No attempt has been made 
to provide a bedside book of restful reading packed with apt illustration 
and happy anecdote, for the writer is convinced that the true diet for 
evangelical Christians is neither spiritual excitement nor religious enter- 
tainment, but solid and searching exposition of the Word of God”. He 
has certainly given us that, in rich measure. 


The book consists of three sections, which are entitled “The Purpose”, 
“The Process” and “the Portrait”. In the first section the main theme 
is stated, namely, that the purpose of God in our salvation is that we 
should be Christ-like. Strong stress is laid on the fact that the first step 
on the road that will lead us to that is the new birth, which vital theme 
Mr. White, again availing himself of “apt alliteration’s artful aid”, treats 
under the headings, ‘“‘Resemblance and Relationship”, “Likeness and Life”, 
and “Similarity and Sonship”. He reminds us that our Lord told Nico- 
demus that “the Kingdom is not to be entered, or even glimpsed, ‘except 
a man be born again’—except he start life afresh, upon new assumptions. 
for new aims, on new principles, in a new world, upon new resources, and 
in possession of a new, divinely imparted, life. The new cannot be started 
upon the old level, but ‘from above’, something superhuman breaking into 
experience from on high, lifting the soul above anything previously known” 
(pp. 25 f.). 

In the second section Mr. White deals very searchingly with the absolute 


1 Into the Same Image. By Reginald E. O. White, M.A., B.D. (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1957. 207 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
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necessity of spiritual growth in the new-born children of God. He ex- 
pounds, with acuteness of exegetical insight, five New Testament passages 
which contain the gravest of warnings against spiritual immaturity: these 
passages are 2 Pet. 3: 17, 18; Eph. 4: 14, 15; 1 Cor. 13: 11; 1 Cor. 
3: 1-4 and Heb. 5: 11-14. These passages tell us that spiritual immaturity 
is perilous, weak, inadequate, divisive and useless (p. 59). 

This is how Mr. White interprets the third of these passages: “I put 
away the ‘chatter’ of childhood, impetuous, imitative, irresponsible—charm- 
ing in children, but dreadful in grown-ups! I put away the ‘thinking’ of 
childhood, make-believing, wishful, emotional, rosily optimistic—delightful 
in children, dangerous in grown-ups! I put away the ‘reasoning’ of child- 
hood, superficial, short-sighted, self-centred, content with half-answers to 
little-understood questions, and seeing the whole world only in relation 
to its own needs—natural in childhood, but foolish in grown-ups!” (pp. 
56 f.). 

The aids to spiritual advancement have been supplied by God in rich 
measure. Among those mentioned are the nourishing of the soul on the 
Word of God (1 Pet. 2: 2), with a careful avoidance of contentious and 
speculative arguments (1 Tim. 1: 4) and the maintaining of a forward- 
looking habit of mind (Phil. 3: 12-14) (p. 62). 

Mr. White’s design in his third section is to enable us to see Jesus more 
clearly. If the ideal held up before us be Christ-likeness, then, the more 
clearly we see the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, the better. We 
must study the Gospels deeply; in them we have revealed to us the 
strength of Jesus, the tenderness of Jesus, the purity of Jesus and the love 
of Jesus (pp. 132-158). These pages are packed full of thoughts which 
call for profound meditation and then for translation into action. 

Mr. White has given us here a book of outstanding excellence, marked 
by sound scholarship, evangelical passion and ethical earnestness. He 
leaves us with four great New Testament passages, which ought to rebuke 
us and, at the same time, to inspire us: Rom. 8: 28, 29; Eph. 4: 11-13; 
2 Cor. 3: 18; and 1 John 3: 2 f. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE OF JAMES! 


ys reprint of an old Puritan volume is, as indicated, one of the Sover- 
eign Grace Book Club Series. Many will be grateful to Mr. Jay 
Green for his enterprise and courage in planning such a Series. In it such 
books as Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest, Absolute Predestination by 
Zanchius, and Jonathan Edwards’s History of Redemption have -already 
appeared. Among those promised soon are Gurnall’s The Christian in 
Complete Armour, Owen’s Indwelling Sin, Boston’s Fourfold State, and 
Thomas Goodwin's Exposition of Ephesians. 
Manton, who was for two years chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, was, in 
many ways, a remarkable man. He graduated from the university at the 
early age of 19. He was ordained by Joseph Hall, then Bishop of Exeter, 


1Exposition of the Epistle of James. By Rev. Thomas Manton, D.D. 
(The Sovereign Grace Book Club. Jay Green, Publisher, 124 S.E. First 
Street, Evansville, Indiana, U.S.A. [British address: 48 Thorncliffe Road, 
Oxford.] 1957. 454 pp. $4.50.) 
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afterwards of Norwich, the well-known author of the “Contemplations”. 
About three years after his ordination he was settled in his first charge, 
at Stoke Newington, and it was while he was there that he wrote and 
preached this exposition of James, which is, taking it all in all, a remark- 
able production to come from so young a man. 

His style is far more pleasant and far more readable than that of some 
of the Puritan divines. ‘Rabbi’ Duncan said of John Owen that he moves 
clumsily, like a whale, and Robert Hall, rather sweepingly, called his works 
a “continent of mud”. Such severe criticisms cannot be directed against 
Manton’s style. He manifests in some degree faults which are more 
marked in other Puritan preachers, such as diffuseness and an incurable 
tendency to explore all kinds of side issues in the exposition of Scripture. 
But, if we have patience to plod through this exposition, carefully and 
with discriminating selectiveness, we will get out of it much that is of very 
real value. We will prove the truth of what is written on the dust-cover 
of the book. “If you want Greek word studies, they are here. If you 
want the context and coherence explained, you are at the finest place. If 
you desire some sermon hints, they are here in abundance; yea, whole 
sermons for that matter.” 

Manton, more than once, makes it plain that he lived long before the 
time of our critical texts. Not many will follow him in his contention that 
James, the brother of the Lord, was one of the original apostles and that 
he “is the same with Jacobus minor, or the son of Alpheus”. In several 
respects Manton’s work fails to reach the standard demanded in this age 
of critical commentaries, but, regarding the book as being essentially an 
exposition of Scripture, and a very fine exposition at that, we hail its 
re-issue with delight. 

It is regrettable, however, that the proof reading has not been carried 
out with greater care. Continually we find Scripture references given 
wrongly and Greek words are sometimes misprinted. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES! 


T= little book, by the author of the recently published volume on 

Galatians in the New International Commentary, is one of the “Path- 
way Books” now being issued by Eerdmans. One of the aims of this 
series, we are informed, is “to display naked the idols of this age, and to 
urge upon modern man a thorough-going commitment to Christ and His 
gospel”, 

The five chapters deal with “The Kingdom of God according to the 
Witness of the Synoptic Gospels”, “The Significance of the Sermon on the 
Mount”, “The Redemptive-Historical Character of Paul’s Preaching”, “The 
Law of God in Paul’s Doctrine of Salvation”, and “History of Redemption 
and the Scriptures of the New Testament”. It can thus be seen that the 
book explores a very wide field of thought and it may be said about it 
that it contains much of permanent value in very small space. 


1When the time had fully come. Studies in New Testament Theology. 
By Herman N. Ridderbos, Professor of New Testament in the Theological 
Seminary at Kampen, The Netherlands. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids. 1957. 104 pp. $1.50.) 
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Continually we find Dr. Ridderbos aiming heavy blows at some of our 
modern idols, and, if these idols have not fallen and been smashed in 
pieces, it can be said that they often receive a rough shaking which has 
made them totter on their pedestals. 

About the parables Dr. Ridderbos says that, “they are not only about 
sowing, but also about harvesting, and the harvest is also in the parables 
(in spite of C. H. Dodd) the eschatological harvest in the future” (p. 16). 
In the Synoptic Gospels the Kingdom of God, Dr. Ridderbos says, “is one 
of presence as well as of futurity, of both secrecy and revelation. The 
rising of Christ marks the boundary. In it the two aeons coincide, as it 
were. It belongs to the presence of the Kingdom for it has taken piace 
upon the earth. The Eschaton has come in Christ. The world has been 
opened for the Kingdom of God. The strong one has been overcome in 
his own house. But the resurrection belongs to the future as well. The 
risen Saviour no longer belongs to the earthly category. He is the First- 
fruits of the great future. But the final phase, the new heaven and the 
new earth, is yet to come. First the seed must be sown, then not only 
Israel but all the world must live in the dispensation and under the 
responsibility of that which has been seen and heard in Christ” (pp. 17 f.). 

What is involved in so living the author explains, principally, in the 
chapter dealing with the Sermon on the Mount, which we have found to 
be the most rewarding and the most stimulating chapter in the book. But, 
in every part of it we find profound thoughts, clearly and cogently 
expressed. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


An Introduction to the Apocrypha. By Bruce M. Metzger, Professor of 
New Testament Language and Literature, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. (Oxford University Press. 1957. xii, 274 pp. 28s.) 


7s notable work by Dr. Metzger has appeared simultaneously with the 
Revised Standard Version of the Apocrypha. When the New Testa- 
ment appeared in 1946 and the Old Testament in 1952, Introductions to 
both were published at the same time, but neither of these Introductions 
was so comprehensive as this Introduction to the Apocrypha. Dr. Metzger 
was a member of the committee which produced this new version of the 
Apocrypha, and in this companion volume he has combined the advantages 
gained from inside knowledge of the work of revision with wide and exact 
scholarship and a rare gift for making the fruits of his scholarship available 
to the common reader in an intelligible and interesting way. 


He begins by giving a brief account of the meaning and use of the term 
“Apocrypha” in relation to the Old Testament Canon. While the stages 
by which the Old Testament writings received canonical recognition cannot 
be determined with as much certainty as we could wish, it is plain that 
the Council of Jamnia towards the end of the first century A.D. represented 
the confirmation of public opinion in this regard rather than its formation. 


The main part of the work gives a detailed and reliable account of the 
books of the Apocrypha one by one. Then come chapters on the im- 
portance of the Apocrypha for New Testament study, on the history of 
the Apocrypha in the Christian Church, and on the pervasive influence of 
the Apocrypha in literature and art. Every now and then Dr. Metzger 
introduces some out-of-the-way incident or observation bearing on his 
subject. We know, of course, that the chorus “See, the conquering hero 
comes” occurs in the oratorio Judas Maccabaeus ; here we are reminded 
that Handel transferred it to that oratorio from Joshua when he composed 
Judas Maccabaeus in honour of the Duke of Cumberland’s victorious return 
from Culloden in 1746. Some at least of our readers will have their own 
opinion on Duke William’s right to receive such an honour! (It is not 
only in music that he is commemorated; is it not said that in England 
his name is perpetuated by the flower sweet william, and in Scotland by 
the weed vulgarly known as “stinking willie’?) But one of the oddest 
episodes related here is William Whiston’s championing of a Surrey 
woman’s claim to have given birth to a litter of rabbits in 1726, in which 
he saw a fulfilment of 2 Esdras 5: 8, that in the last days “women shall 
bring forth monsters”! The story is worthy to stand alongside the legend 
of St. Paul and the Baptized Lion, which finds a place in an appendix 
devoted to the New Testament Apocrypha. 


Almost everything connected with the study of the Apocrypha finds 
some mention in this book. And while the ordinary reader who would 
not appreciate the more technical treatises on the subject will read it with 
interest and delight, the specialist Bible student will also find much valuable 
material here. F.F.B. 
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Archaeology and the Old Testament. By J. A. Thompson. (Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1957. 121 pp 
$1.50.) 


Out of the Earth. The Witness of Archaeology to the New Testament. By 
E. M. Blaiklock, M.A., Litt.D. (Paternoster Press, London. 1957. 
80 pp. 5s.) 


y igen two additions to Eerdmans’ series of “Pathway Books” deal with 
Biblical archaeology ; the volume on the New Testament is also pub- 
lished in a separate British edition by the publishers of THE EVANGELICAL 
QUARTERLY. 


Mr. Thompson is Lecturer in Old Testament Studies in the Baptist 
Theological College of New South Wales ; he is well known in many parts 
of the world for his fine work in recent years as Director of the Australian 
Institute of Archaeology. In this useful and reliable little book he surveys 
the archaeological background of the Old Testament narrative from the 
time of Abraham to the fall of the Judaean monarchy. His information is 
up-to-date—the recent excavation of Hazor is mentioned, for example— 
and the book may be recommended with the utmost confidence as an 
introduction to Old Testament archaeology. 


Dr. Blaiklock, author of the book on New Testament archaeology, is 
Professor of Classics in Auckland University College, New Zealand. He 
points out that the story of New Testament archaeology is not so colourful 
as that of Old Testament archaeology, but he will certainly enlist and 
retain his readers’ interest as he illustrates the new Testament writings by 
apt quotations from papyri and inscriptions which have come to light 
within the last three-quarters of a century. In much of his book he draws 
upon the work of Sir William Ramsay, as every writer on the subject is 
bound to do. But other sources of information have been laid under 
contribution, and one of the most interesting chapters in the book is the 
one which deals with the Nazareth decree forbidding the disturbance of 
tombs on pain of death. Following Professor Momigliano, Professor 
Blaiklock ascribes the decree to the Emperor Claudius, and associates it 
with the riots which took place in Rome during his reign “‘at the instigation 
of Chrestus” ; the decree could be a well-intentioned but not well-informed 
attempt to make sure that there would be no more alleged risings from the 
dead in the home ground of Christianity. 


When Professor Blaiklock deals with the archaeology of the early church, 
it is good to see that he attaches proper importance to James Orr’s Neg- 
lected Factors in the History of the Early Church. We agree with him 
that this book, like others by the same author, merits “a generous modern 
edition”. A final chapter gives an account of Christianity’s rival Mithraism, 
in the light of recent discoveries n England. 


In the quotaton on p. 69, line 6 from foot, “spread at first among the 
uneducated” should read “spread at first among the educated more rapidly 
than among the uneducated”—a clear instance of homceoteleuton! F.F.B. 
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Elia. By Georg Fohrer. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1957. 96 pp. Sw. fr. 
12.45; DM 12.) 


sha little work on Elijah by the Professor of Old Testament Studies and 

Biblical Archaeology in the University of Vienna forms No. 31 in the 
series of Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments. 
Dr. Fohrer examines the Elijah stories of 1 and 2 Kings in their historical 
setting, and deals with their exegesis and literary crticism. He distinguishes 
six original narratives and six anecdotes, which were later gathered to- 
gether into two larger collections—one dealing with the famine and its 
consequences (1 Kings 17-19) and the other with the affair of Naboth’s 
vineyard, Ahaziah’s fatal accident and Elijah’s assumption into heaven. 
The literary criticism is too radical to be convincing and it is accompanied 
by a regrettable scepticism about the historicity of many of the stories ; 
all six of what Dr. Fohrer calls “anecdotes” are adjudged unhistorical. His 
theological assessment of Elijah’s significance is happier; Elijah stands in 
the direct line of succession from men of God like Moses and Samuel, and 
forms the link between them and the great prophets of the following 
century. It was his special contribution to establish the validity of pure 
Yahweh-worship in the new cultural environment of Palestine, by demon- 
strating that Yahweh and not Baal was the sovereign disposer of fire, rain, 
fertility and all the other forces of nature. F.F.B. 


Glaube und Leben der Urgemeinde. By Bo Reicke. (Zwingli-Verlag, 


Ziirich. 1957. 179 pp. Sw. fr. 19.70; DM 19.00.) 


0. 32 in the Ziirich Abhandlungen on Biblical theology comes from the 
pen of Dr. Reicke, a distinguished Swedish scholar who now occupies 

a Chair in the University of Basel. It consists of a series of studies in the 
first seven chapters of Acts. The author gives his own German rendering, 
paragraph by paragraph, and follows it with a running commentary, de- 
signed to* bring out the main features of the faith and life of the primitive 
Jerusalem church. While the writer of Acts was not a member of that 
church, Dr. Reicke believes that he had Jerusalem traditions at his disposal, 
as we should naturally expect if the writer was Paul’s companion Luke, 
who had opportunities of meeting a number of leading Christians in Jeru- 
salem and its neighbourhood. The high degree of credibility which Dr. 
Reicke attaches to Luke’s narrative makes it all the more surprising when, 
towards the end of his book, he affirms that the statements connecting Saul 
of Tarsus with the death of Stephen (Acts 7: 58; 8: la: cf. 22: 20) are 
editorial devices intended to link the story of Stephen to that of Paul. 
The contemporary historical setting of these seven chapters is made to throw 
light on their interpretation; thus the trial of Stephen and the ensuing 
persecution of the Hellenists in the Jerusalem church are brought into 
relation with the events of A.D. 36 which followed the arrival of Vitellius 
as governor of Syria—the deposition of Pilate from the procuratorship of 
Judaea and of Caiaphas from the high priesthood. The new high priest, 
Jonathan, was given a relatively free hand by Vitellius after the passover 
of that year, but the fact that Vitellius removed him from office the follow- 
ing year suggests that he went too far in asserting his freedom. F.F.B. 
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The Twelve Together. By T. Ralph Morton. (The Iona Community, 214 
Clyde Street, Glasgow, C.1. 1956. 142 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


What is the lona Community? By T. Ralph Morton. (Same publishers. 
1957. 35 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Bombs and Bishops. By the Right Rev. George F. MacLeod, M.C., D.D. 
(Same publishers. 1957. 23 pp. 1s.) 


N the first of these books the Rev. T. Ralph Morton, Deputy Leader of 
the Iona Community, studies the call, commission, training and ex- 
periences of the twelve apostles while they kept company with our Lord 
in the days of His flesh, and finds in this study lessons for present-day 
discipleship. There is, of course, the fundamental difference, that we live 
on this side of the Resurrection, whereas they (in the period with which 
this book is concerned) lived and worked before it took place; but the 
record of their secret, their successes and failures is set down for our 
learning. “The only real danger is that we think they have nothing to 
do with us now: that we can begin where the disciples left off. We, too, 
have to learn to be disciples ‘from the beginning’. And that means learn- 
ing to be disciples together”. 

The Twelve Together naturally presents a number of the emphases 
which we have come to associate with the Iona Community. In What is 
the Iona Community? Mr. Morton gives us a brief but comprehensive 
account of the inception, aims and activities of the Community, which (it 
may be said for the information of readers outside Scotland) is an integral 
part of the Church of Scotland, under the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly, to which it reports annually. This year’s Moderator of the 
General Assembly, Dr. George MacLeod, is the Leader of the Commun- 
ity. The pamphlet Bombs and Bishops contains the address which he gave 
at the close of the 1957 Assembly. He asks “for two objectives in the 
coming year: for patience about Bishops and impatience about Bombs’. 
Characteristically provocative, the speech is worth thinking about. And 
for good measure, the pamphlet includes the text of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s 
Appeal to Humanity. 


Studies in First Corinthians. Messages on Practical Christian Living. 
By M. R. DeHaan, M.D. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 1956. 192 pp. $2.50.) 


Jonah: Fact or Fiction? By M. R. DeHaan. (Zondervan. 1957. 168 
pp. $2.50.) 


rR. DeHaan, whose Radio Bible Class is widely appreciated, has not 

attempted a full exposition of 1 Corinthians, but discusses some of 
the outstanding lessons of the epistle in a way which brings home their 
practical relevance to Christians today. Here and there one dissents from 
his interpretations; for example, the “ordinances” (A.V.) of 1 Cor. 11: 2 
are not baptism and the Lord’s Supper in particular, but more generally 
the “traditions” (R.V.) which Paul delivered to the Corinthians as he had 
previously received them himself. But the book contains much wholesome 
Bible teaching. In the second book listed above, Dr. DeHaan maintains 
the historicity of the Book of Jonah as against the parabolic or allegorical 
interpretation, and applies its lessons. 
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Matthew Henry’s Sermon Outlines. Selected and edited by Sheldon B. 
Quincer. (Marshall, Morgan and Scott, London and Edinburgh, 1957. 
148 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
J" nevis no reviewer or advertiser at this time of day to assure readers of 
the worth of Matthew Henry. In this volume Mr. Quincer has brought 
together thirty-five sermon outlines both from Henry’s Exposition of the 
Old and New Testaments and from his less well known Miscellaneous 
Works. There is so much meat in some of these outlines that one of them 


could well provide material for two or three average-length sermons of 
today. 


The Art of Soul-Winning. By Murray W. Downey. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1957. 176 pp. $3.50.) 
r the reawakening of interest in personal and mass evangelism which 
has characterized evangelical life of recent years in so many parts of 
the world, a book like this will be gladly welcomed. In addition to useful 
instruction on the spiritual and intellectual preparation required for par- 
ticipation in soul-winning, there is here much practical help on the way 
to deal with inquirers and others, and special attention is paid to the 
various dogmatisms which some of these may hold, from Communism to 
Christian Science. 
The Message of Sinai. By Frederick A. Tatford, Litt.D. (Victory Press, 
Clapham Crescent, London, S.W.4. 1957. 87 pp. 6s.) 
5 ip part played by the law of God in His ways with men is a subject of 
the highest importance, but one which evangelical people are all too 
prone to overlook. Dr. Tatford has done a good work in publishing these 
expository chapters on the Ten Commandments, applying them to the 
conditions of twentieth-century life. A final chapter, entitled “The Power 
to Fulfil”, shows how “our Lord gives a new motive and a fresh enabling” 
to fulfil the law’s righteous requirements. The book concludes with these 
words of Peter Eldersveld: “So with the apostle we say: ‘God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ!’ And with 
the psalmist we say: ‘O how I love Thy law!’” 


Straight Talks. By Thomas Fitch. (Marshall, Morgan and Scott, London. 
95 pp. Paper covers, 3s. 6d.) 


Wt welcome the second impression of this volume of addresses given by 
the author while serving as a chaplain to the Forces. While the 
primary purpose is practical, the talks deal with a number of the basic 
doctrines of Christianity in simple and non-technical terms, so that those 
beginning the Christian life could understand. The subjects dealt with 
include Repentance, Prayer, Power, What is Christianity? and The Value 
of Religious Experience. Many good things are packed into this compact 
little volume. 


The Inside Story of the Hollywood Christian Group. By Edwin Orr. (Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids. 134 pp. $2.00.) 
r is one of the features of post-war evangelism in the U.S.A. that a 

special concern (to use the old Quaker expression) has been given for 
groups of people not usually regarded as coming within the sphere of the 
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more usual type of evangelism. This account of the Hollywood Christian 
Group by one of the founders gives cause for thankfulness in that many 
employed in the cinema and entertainment industry have been brought to 
a knowledge of Christ and are witnessing a good confession. It is signifi- 
cant that the theologically conservative First Presbyterian Church in Holly- 
wood, and in particular the Director of Christian Education of the 
Church, Dr. Henrietta Mears, and one of the ministers, Rev. Richard 
Halverson, took a strong lead in seeking to bring the gospel to those in 
entertainment. Of the genuineness of the Christian testimony of many in 
Hollywood there can be no doubt nor of their desire to serve Christ. In 
the words of Dr. Billy Graham, “in a very marvellous way, God has 
equipped some men and women, right out of show business, to be witnesses 
as to the saving grace and power of Christ”. 


The Society for Old Testament Study Book List, 1957. (Obtainable from 
D. R. Ap-Thomas, Llansadwrn, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 79 pp. 6s. 
or $1.) 


= Book List, which for the eleven years 1946-56 was edited by Pro- 

fessor H. H. Rowley, appears this year under the editorship of the 
Rev. G. W. Anderson, Lecturer in Old Testament in St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews. As usual, it contains brief notes on nearly all the books 
of significance for Old Testament study published during the twelve months 
preceding its publication. They are divided into appropriate categories: 
General; Educational; Archaeology and Epigraphy; History and Geo- 
graphy; Text and Versions; Exegesis and Modern Translations; Literary 
Criticism and Introduction; Law, Religion and Theology; The Life and 
Thought of the Neighbouring Peoples; The Dead Sea Scrolls; Apocrypha 
and Post-Biblical Judaism; Philology and Grammar. Students of the Old 
Testament who have proved the worth of these Book Lists in earlier years 
will not be disappointed in this one; and those for whom this one con- 
stitutes an introduction to the series will wonder how they ever got on 
without its predecessors. 


The Christian Concept of Freedom. By Henry Stob, Associate Professot 
of Ethics and Apologetics, Calvin Theological Seminary. (Grand 
Rapids International Publications, 521 Eastern Avenue, S.E., Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 1957. 52 pp. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents.) 


ys book consists of two lectures by Dr. Stob, in which. he discusses 

lucidly from the Biblical standpoint “The Liberty of Man” and “The 
Liberty of Conscience”. In the former lecture he shows how the ideal of 
freedom, when unrelated to the sovereignty of God, tends to foster in 
the long run those very tyrannies which the liberal abhors. ‘The question 
of freedom is never rightly put until one asks: What Lord do you acknow- 
ledge? To what do you tie yourself? To whom or what are you basically 
and finally committed?” The second lecture takes issue both with the 
libertines and with the legalists, and reveals liberty of conscience as some 
thing which can only be truly enjoyed in acceptance of God’s law of 
perfect love. 
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